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THE 25,000 READERS THIS JOURNAL. 


A good text-book is the teacher's first assistant, and every teacher and parent is concerned in knowing what the best books 
are. We are sure then that we are but doing a favor to all interested in schools by employing this space in calling attention to a par- 
ticular series of books that is especially valuable, a series prepared by scientific and didactic talent such as has scarcely ever been equaled, 
and which has produced a work that has won, and is winning, the favor of multitudes. We refer to the series of Geographies written 
by Lieut. M. F. Maury, formerly Supt. of the National Observatory, revised by Dr..Mytton Maury, a teacher and scientist of singular 
fitness for the undertaking, being a relative and esteemed friend of the author who had been called upon by him to do such work. 

The remarkable success of this popular series in the face of not a few rival works of attractiveness and value can be explained 
only upon the ground of its intrinsic excellence and its masterly adaptation to the present scientific and progressive methods of instruc- 
tion, securing thereby the most satisfactory results of discipline and scholarship. The regular school series is a compact and complete 
course of two books only, consisting of the “ Elementary” Geography and the “ Revised Manual.” But there is also a “Revised Phys- 
ical Geography,” which in its department stands almost alone in its fresh and scientific treatment of phenomena, and in its absorbing 
interest. Those who desire more full information regarding a series of books that is destined to play an important part in the schools 
of our country should address the publishers, the Universtry PustisHtnc Company, 19 Murray St., New York. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prepared by Accomplished Scholars and Experienced Educators, includes : 


Miaury’s Geographies. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; where giving the greatest satisfaction. Hlememt-/| A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools. The best scholarsf the 
ary, 54 cents; Bevisei Mauual , $1.38; Bev Phycical: 61.20; Wall Maps (set of e'ght),| world have given this series the highest praise. As text books they are without a superior. New natin 
$10. Mailed cn receipt of price. Primer, 75 cts; Latia Grammar, $1.00; Latin Beader, 79 ct:.; Latin Exercise Book, 


cutimpenjudans 72 cts.; Fifth Beek ef Cassar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 
"rhe Clarendon Dictionary. VCNABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at GO cts.; PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
4 marvel of cofmprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man. of highest 


at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $i.00, 
and authority, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on 


are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books, 
Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


“THE LITTLE CLARENDON.” 


Multitudes of teachers, scholars, and business-men, after testing the 
CLARENDON Dictionary, are praising it for its accuracy, comprehen- 
siveness, and great convenience. It seems by its practical completeness 
to save the handling of heavy quartos for pronunciation and spelling, 
and it also serves all ordinary purposes of definition. It is the work of 


eminent scholars,—Wm. Hand Browne, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and 8. 8. Haldeman, late Professor of Philology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The latter is known as having few if any equals in the 


line of pronunciation. 


Specimen Copies of the Clarendon Dictionary, 45 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


All Teachers, all Students, and all interested in the study of Languages, will please remember that we 
shall strive to make the 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


‘the best, the most profitable, and the most perfect Institute in this country. For information address 
STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N.Y. CITY, 27 East 44th St., bet. Madison and 5th Avenues. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


In eve 
$1000, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Ure: 
. The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & 


R. & J. BECK, 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


VEITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ene 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitade 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
o> or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It 
77> sds woaderfally in the meotal and ily growth of infants and 
~/4 bildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
aa > retter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
«leep more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 

vish. It gives a more intellectual and a childhood, It 
| no away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 


S39 - A pels to the use of alcvholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
7 es eo cause of depravity and sufferings which bas baffled the efforts of 
; religion and morality. Not a secret remedy; formula on every 
label. For sale by Mruggists, or mail, $1. 
F. OROSBY CO , 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


PATENTED, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


The Potter Blackboard Material is applied on the; We make the following claims for the Potter Black- 
BROWN MORTAR on the wall, in the same manner as/ board over all others: 

the ordinary Hard Finish, makiog a superior Black ist. Cheapness. It cost, compares favorably with 
board of the thickness of % of an inch, and the dif-| the ordinary painted or liqaid slated board. 

culty now met with in the cracking and scaling of the ate its lasting 
painted or liquid slated board 1s entirely overcome. 34 ri h ene 
OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using | marking surface, and the chalk-mark can be easily and 
this material. completely erased, causing no dust in the schoolroom. 


It is put up in packages of various sizes, requiring; We recommend the Coughlin Eraser with Cotton Pad 
about 6 Ibs. of the material to a square yard of surface, | Or use on our Board. 
and can be successfully applied by any good plasterer. For further information, address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
[425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
CG 191 Greenwich St. 
EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


COURT W. MEYER, 


 Studeuw’ Electrical Cabinet,’ $15.00 and $17.00; with G f Instru . 
MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circalars, Ty 


P. O. Box 35. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. | - 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Is acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
improvement over all pupils’ seats now in the market, 
END FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings are 
needs only to seen to be appreciated 7 
ad. Beautifui, Durable, Comfortable. 446 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 
Fevorably known to the public since 
1926. Church,Chapel, Schoo! ,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Mannafacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Scheels, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. & Co., Baltimore, Ma. | A\ 


continuous harvest of praise follows 

the well-earned popularity of the 
Estey Ornoan. Sold everywhere. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charcpet 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


BINDERS 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


BANCROFT’S 


READERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS 


JOHN SWETT, 
Prin. Girls’ High School, San Francisco, 


0. H. ALLEN, 
Prin. California State Normal School, 


AND 


JOSIAH ROYCE, Pu.D., 
Harvard University. 


The Publishers desire to make the fol- 
lowing announcement of their elegant 
New Readers just issued. 


First Reaper.—The opening lesson 
presents neither acaTnorapoGg. The teacher 
will find it novel, easy to teach, and interesting 
to the child. The lessons which follow are not 
constructed with a view of repeating any given 
vowel sound the greatest number of times, but 
are made upof words and ideas already familiar 
to the child in speech; the new words of each 
lesson immediately preceding the reading exer- 
cise. The training work in elementary sounds 
is introduced and developed in such a manner 
that the least experienced teachers will find it 
easy to secure excellent results,— usually so 
difficult to attain in this neglected field. The 
illustrations are standard works of art, — apt, 
bright, and numerous. Script forms, carefull 
drawn, are introduced early in the book, an 
continued in a suggestive way throughout. 


Szconp Reaper. — The approach to 
this Reader is an easy and natural one; and 
the best juvenfle literature of the country, 
adapted to this grade, has contributed to make 
up its choice and fitting selections. Script les- 
sons are continued. Drill in elementary sounds, 
breathing exercises, and various methods of 
improving the articulation of pupils, are skill- 
fully employed. Pronouncing and spelling ex- 
ercises are given with each reading lesson. The 
methods employed to develop the child’s skill 
in the use of language, are natural, and the 
outgrowth of long and careful experience. This 
book is also richly illustrated. 


Turrp Reaper.—In this Reader, chap- 
ters on vocal training are introduced at fre- 
quent intervals, instead of being massed at the 
opening of the book in a solid body, formidable 
alike to teacher and pupil. Systematic drill- 
work on elementary sounds iscontinued. Lan- 
guage work is continued by Definition Tables, 
Dictionary Lessons, Using Words, and in other 
pleasing and usefulforms. Information pieces 
attractively written and illustrated, alternate 
with choice stories, poems, standard fables, and 
reading stimulative to honest aims and effort. 


Fourts Reaper.—The features of the 
Third Reader are continued on the higher plane 
demanded by this grade. The place given in 
this Reader to American Biography cannot fail 
to be noticed with approval. The interest of 
the young in history lies, chiefly, in the lives 
of great men, and the publishers have, there- 
fore, especial pleasure in presenting numerous 
sketches of distinguished characters, accompa- 


best originals which could be procured. 


FirtH Reaver. (In press.) The best 
qualities characterizing Readers of this grade 
will be found in this volume, In addition to 
other engravings, portraits of distinguished au- 
thors accompany the brief literary reviews of 
their work. Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Milton, Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Shakeepeare are so introduced to the 
acquaintance of the pupil. The interest which 
this kind of illustration adds to the study of an 
author’s writings will be recognized by all. 
The feature has never before been employed. 


Eneravines from two hundred draw- 
ings by Church, Harry Fenn, St John Harper, 
Smedley, Share, W. A. Rogers, W. L. Sheppard, 
Sol Eytinge, W P. Snyder, Miss C. A. Northam, 
Burns, Beard, Wm. Keith, Thos. Mill, Parsons, 
Frank French, and others equally eminent, er- 
liven and illustrate the pages of the series. 


2GThe entire series will be sent, postpaid, 
with a view to introduction, to any teacher or 
school-officer, on receipt of $1.50. 


A. L, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of Estey Organs, 
sen an addr 
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THE ROSARY OF MY YEARS. 
Some reckon their age by years, 
Some measure their life by art; 
But some tell their days by the flow of their tears, 
And their life by the moans of their heart. 


The dials of earth may show 
The length, not the depth, of years; 

Few or many they come, few or many they go; 
But our time is best measured by tears. 


Ah! not by the silver gray 
That creeps through the sunny hair, 

And not through the scenes that we pass on our way,— 
And not by the furrows the finger of care 


On forehead and face have made: 
Not so do we count our years; 

Not by the sun of the earth, but the shade 
Of our souls, and the fall of our tears. 


For the young are ofttimes old, 
Though their brow be bright and fair; 
While their blood beats warm their hearts lie cold,— 
O’er them the spring of time,—but the winter is there,— 


And the old are oftimes young, 
When their hair is thin and white; 

And they sing in age as in youth they sung, 
And they laugh, for their cross was light. 


But bead by bead [ tell 
The rosary of my years; 

From a cross to a crown they lead,—’tis well! 
And they’re blessed with a blessing of tears. 


Better a day of strife 
Than a century of sleep; 

Give me instead of a long stream of life 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 


A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the years; 
But never the foam brings the brave bark home,— 
It reaches the haven through tears. —EHxchange. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— In truth, except a skinned eel or a shelled lobster, 


few things are worse provided for the struggle of life 
than the average graduate.—Practical Teacher. 


— Read the sayings of almost any of our advocates 
of this, that, or the other new educational theory, and 
except for their want of literary merit, they would 


scarcely seem out of place among the “ Major’s Big 
Talks” in St. Nicholas.—Iowa Normal Monthly. 


— If a workman has no higher or broader mission 
from day to day and from week to week than to shape 
the heel of a boot or cut the thread of a screw, and to 
do it all by machinery at that, it can make but little 
difference to him whether or not he is versed in the 


higher mathematics, or what are the natural laws and 
scientific principles involved in the operation.—Manu- 
facturers’ Gazette. 


Fottowine Nature.—The fact that college-bred 
men succeed in life is due not so much to the training 
they have had as to the fact that they represent the 
survival of the fittest in a peculiar degree. They are 
the most ambitious, the most determined, and most pa- 
tient of the generation that began life with them. From 
such natural selection the wonder is not that there are 
80 many examples of success, but that there are so many 
instances of failure.—Practical Teacher. 

Sir Oracte.—The gospel of “Thou shalt,” and 
“Thou shalt not,” is the voice of many institute con- 


ductors and teachers’ instructors in institutes and nor- 


mal schools. The poor teachers are told a thousand 
specific things they shall do, and other thousand specific 
things they shall not do. The pedagogic preachers 
who thus lift up their voices represent a stage of mental 
development which is, perhaps, as necessary as the 


measles, and as immature and childish. They will, 


doubtless, rise on their dead selves to something higher 
than empiric dogmatism,—we hope,—to a perception of 
general laws and principles.— Minn. Sch. Kducation. 


THe QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS.—The teachers 
of the United States bear favorable comparison with 
those of England and France, in which countries it 
must be remembered popular education is of recent de- 
velopment; the advantage does not seem to be with us 
if the comparison be extended to Prussia and Switzer- 
land. There are exceptional districts, in which the 
teachers are carefully chosen, well paid, and retained 
from year to year, but in general our rural schools are 
suffering the natural consequences of a low estimate of 


the requirements of the service as expressed in careless 
appointment, meagre wages, uncertain tenure, and ab- 
sence of systematic, efficient supervision.— Gen. Eaton, 
Washington. 


Reserve Power A Necessiry.—It is not wise to 
work constantly up to the highest rate of which we are 
capable. The reserve power keeps the body in repair. 
It rounds out the frame to full proportions. It keeps 
the mind cheerful, hopeful, happy. The person with 
no reserve force is always incapable of taking on any 
more responsibility than he already has. He cannot 
increase his work for an hour without danger of explo- 
sion. Such are generally pale, dyspeptic, bloodless, 
nervous, irritable, despondent, gloomy. We all pity 
them. When the reserve power of an individual runs 
low, it is an indication that a change is necessary, and 


that it is best to stop expending and go to accumulating. 
Such a course would save many a person from physical 
bankruptcy.— Herald of Health. 


NeEGLectine THE Boys.—We see everywhere to-day, 
among the class of people whose children are forced to 
maintain themselves, girls kept in school until they 
finish the course and are graduated, while the boys are 
put in shops and stores where they may earn money, to 
the total neglect of their education. The girls are fitted 
to take their places in any society, while the boys, 
having been denied these advantages, or being unwilling 
to profit by them, must remain their inferiors always, 
unless they obtain such influence and position as are 
accorded the man who is distinguished as a mere getter 
of money. There will be between him and his better 
educated sister a total lack of sympathy and inability 
on the part of each to appreciate the best qualities of 
the other. Each will live in a world apart from the 
other, absorbed in pursuits the benefits of which cannot 


be intelligently shared and appreciated. It may not 
result in widespread unhappiness and discontent, but 
there is little reason to expect any other result.—Craw- 


fordsville Journal. 

JoURNEYMEN AND Macuinery.—Prof. Francis A. 
Walker would have the young men at Boston of me- 
chanical turn of mind go more thoroughly into indus- 
trial pursuits. What he says is profitable enough, only 
it should be remembered that the system of the work- 
shops is being completely revolutionized. The intro- 
duction of machines has made machines of the great 
body of apprentices and journeymen, and also developed 
a few specialists. Asa rule, poor journeymen in the 
old sense are at present in demand in our shops, since 
only a little practice is demanded to enable a man 
to turn a screw or run a wood.turning machine all his 
life. The status of the trades as trades is very much 
lowered. The brains of the workmen sleep, and labor 
becomes more and more a mechanism. The master- 


mechanic and the manufacturer are not at all averse to 


this, An invention that doubles the production and 


reduces the number of men only takes out of the prob- 
lem of business a margin of uncertainty. With all 
that has been said about machine-turned and hand-made 
chairs and tables, the demand fo the former is so in- 
creasingly great that the advice to young men to enter 
the field should be taken after serious concern. It 
would be much wiser, therefore, in view of the unde- 
niable tendencies of the trades, and also their over- 


crowded condition, to hold up the advantages, financial 
and moral and physical, that attend an agricultural life 
for example. Not only is it better for the country at 
large that there should be wide agricultural interests, 
but the tiller of the soil is personally more independent 
and more a man and acitizen.— Springfield Republican. 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. PEASLEE, OF CINCINNATI. 


Lord Brougham, and many other great minds, advo- 
cate the study of a foreign language as essential, on ac- 
count of its disciplinary value to the highest develop- 
ment of themind. The advantages derived from study- 
ing two languages at the same time would amply justify 
the introduction of a foreign language into the curric- 
ulum of the schools of our country, were there no citi- 
zens of foreign birth within our borders. The study of 
German in our schools stands on a broader basis than 
the fact that the native tongue of a large part of our 
citizens is German, If there were not a German ora 
Frenchman in the city, I would advocate, on educational 
grounds, the teaching of one or the other of these lan- 
guages in connection with the English. Why these 
languages ? Because, after English, the German and 
French are the languages of the literature and science 
of the world. Of course, the number of German-speak- 
ing citizens in Cincinnati is a reason for preferring the 
German to the French in this city. In New Orleans 
the reason is the opposite. 

Again, two languages can be taught to children with- 
out detriment to either, but rather with advantage to 
both. The experience in Cincinnati, and in all other 
places where it has been tried, proves this beyond ques- 
tion. How do you account for it? I answer in brief, 
that a little child can learn something of a number of 
subjects, but not much of any one; that it can learn as 
much arithmetic, for instance, in one half-hour a day as 
in ten hours; that it will learn in the half-hour all its 
mind can assimilate, and an attempt to give it more 
than this becomes a cramming, stultifying process, and 
defeats its own ends. 

Again, the number of subjects relieves the mind of 
the child. The child needs change; tension in one 
direction must not be long maintained. It plays at one 
thing and then at another. The danger of cramming 
and overburdening the minds of children lies in the 
direction of attempting too much in one or a few sub- 
jects, and not in the direction of too many studies. 
Let me say here, by way of remark, that if, as some 
advocate, the courses of study in our graded schools 
were reduced to the three R’s, the instruction would be- 
come terribly burdensome to the children, especially in 
the lower grades, and they would learn less of these 
subjects than they do now. Such a course could be 
tolerated only in an ungraded school, where, on account 
of the great number of classes, very little time could be 
given to each recitation. 

What I have said concerning the number of subjects 
is not intended to apply to the upper grades, for in 
these grades the minds of the pupils are so fully devel- 
oped that they can devote, with profit, much time out- 
side of the class-room to the preparation of lessons. 
But I assert that pupils of the first five years of school- 
life who study German in our schools learn just as much 
in the English branches; in some,—as, for instance, 


composition,—even more than they would learn by study- 
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ing English only. This being the case, parents in cities| whole form of those words should be taught by sight, as} Tue Seconp Mentat Process iv LEARNING to 


where German is taught make a mistake by not plac-/the first steps in reading. Words are the units of lan-| Reap consists chiefly in teaching the pupils to recog. 
ing their children in the German department of the/guage, and by means of them ideas are symbolized. | nize familiar words in new combinations, and to discover 
schools. The letters, or parts of the form of the words, do not|the thoughts represented by new groups of words. That 
But it is said, This is America, and therefore the| symbolize ideas, nor parts or elements of ideas. The| which must be acquired by the pupil to enable him to 
English language only should be taught in public|/simple, or elementary sounds, into which spoken words|read new lessons includes the ability to discover the 
schools; that the teaching of a foreign langwage tends|may be separated, do not symbolize ideas, nor elements| meaning of the familiar words in their new groups, — 
i to make our citizens less patriotic, less American. Are|of ideas. The learning of words as wholes is the matter | ability to learn readily, by sight, the forms of new words 
= Gen. Carl Schurz, Gen. Siegel, and the thousands of|for the first step in reading. The analysis of words|that are known by use, — also to learn, by the aid of 
Germans who fought in the Union army in the last|into letters and sounds belongs to a subsequent step in| known words in the sentence, the forms and meaning of 
war, any the less true American citizens because they |the process of learning to read. those words which are wholly unknown to him. 
were educated in the German tongue? Are our Ger-| Instruction in reading should not be begun by teach-| That which the teacher is specially anxious to know 
man fellow-citizens any less patriotic than the English/ing either the names, or the sounds of letters; nor by|is, what processes of teaching reading, during the early 
whose mother-tongue is that of our own country? Are| spelling, or sounding words. stage, will secure the desired result most completely. 
the Germans, in their native land, any less devoted to} In learning a word, three things are to be considered:| As an effort to meet this earnest inquiry of teachers, 
the institutions of Germany because the French lan-|the idea, the articulate sound or spoken word, and the|and to aid them in this important work, I will describe 
guage is taught in thousands of her schools? No one,| written form of the word. The written form is the sign|a few of the methods that may be used in accordance 
I think, would answer these questions in the affirma |of the articulate sound ; and the articulate sound is the| with the principles already stated, with the hope that 
tive. And until they can be so answered, it is idle to|sign of the idea. Now, the sign cannot be considered in-| those described may suggest many others. 
say that a knowledge of, or the teaching of, German, or|¢elligently, unless the thing signified be present to the FIRST LESSONS DESCRIBED. 
to Begin the process of instruction by talking with the 


The truth is that our German fellow-citizens are noted} [pgas anp Worps TO BE ASSOCIATED.—The only , 
for their attachment to the free institutions of Amer-| rea] use of a printed or written word is to recall an idea. | PUPiIs, and thus learning some of the words that are 
familiar to them by hearing and use. Select from 


ion, ond are among our most patriotic and loyal citizens. A word is not taught until it has been so associated that : 
when it is seen it will recall the idea which it symbolizes. these, for the first lesson, any word that is thus well 
known to them, which represents an object that can be 


The same fact may also be stated in relation to sen- : : 

tences, and the ideas which they represent. Hence the shown, and of which a protare may be drawn on the 

teaching of reading consists, essentially, in leading|>/#ckboard. Lead the pupils to use the word selected, 

pupils to make the proper associations of ideas with and to talk about that which it represents; then place 
the word on the blackboard, and teach them to know it 


printed or written words and sentences, to enable them : cna 
to recognize the signs readily, and to express the ideas|°Y Si7’t, asa whole word, as it is already known to 
them by hearing, as a whole word. 


FIRST INSTRUCTION IN READING; FROM 
BLACKBOARD TO BOOKS. 


BY N. A. CALKINS. 


L—Principles that Should Direct the Methods. 
A knowledge of child-mind,—of the means and modes 


of its development,—should direct the work of teaching 


clearly to others. 


That teaching which assists these acts of association 


Let the word be written several times on the black- 


children. No method of teaching a subject is good a 3 : : board, and each one read at sight, by the pupils. Re- 
which is not based upon the natural method of learning the pupils to notice the made on 
that subject. To learn what are the laws of mind, in the blackboard, and, after they have had some training 
its relations to a given subject, the teacher must ascer- in the use of the slate and pencil, they may be allowed 
tain what the natural orders and the methods of learn- to try to copy the words on their slates. By this 
ing itare. It is the teacher’s duty to give early atten. means they will notice the resemblance in the letters of 
tion to these things that the instruction may be proper of different words, and thus learn to distinguish them, 
in its matter and its methods. This knowledge may be and finally to know their names. Teaching the names 
obtained by means of long-continued, personal observa- of letters should form a part of the exercise of the les- 
tions with children, repeated under varying conditions; sons, after the pupils know by sight about twenty 
or it may be learned from the experience of others who words; with some pupils the teaching of letters may be 
have made such careful and extended observations, with begun after ten words are learned; but each new word 
a view to ascertaining the natural modes by which chil. should still be taught by sight, as a whole word, before 
dren acquire knowledge. attention is directed to the letters that form it. 

In endeavoring to ascertain what are the principles After several words have been taught as already de- 
that should direct the methods of the first instruction scribed,—[by showing the object, drawing the picture 
in reading, it is necessary to consider, at the outset,— of it, then making the word ],—other words, well known 

WaT IS ALREADY KNOWN TO THE CHILD, pertain- by use, may be selected and taught from the blackboard 
ing to the matter of reading, when the formal teaching without showing the object, or drawing the picture, 
begins. The observing teacher will discover that, provided that in all such cases care be taken to clearly 
when children begin school-attendance, they understand associate the printed word with the spoken word, and, 
the common meaning and use of several hundred words. through memory, with the object which it symbolizes ; 
As heard and used by them, these words represent and, also, to teach each word as a whole, first, and the 
things, actions, and qualities. And they also know letters and sounds that form it, subsequently. 

(through hearing) the common meaning and use of 


not assist these acts of association or of recognition is 
useless; and it may be even injurious to the pupils. 
Good methods of teaching include those devices which 
aid the pupils in recognising, with readiness, words 
and sentences, and in associating with them the ideas 
which they represent; and they include also the appro- 
priate training for properly expressing them. 
In teaching a word, therefore, the learner must be 
thoroughly impressed with the idea for which it is a 
sign, before attending to the articulate sound which 
represents it; and he must become acquainted with the 
form of the sign as a whole, before his attention is 
turned to the letters that make up the form, or to the 
separate sounds that compose the articulate word. — 
In addition to learning the words and phrases by 
sight, the pupil needs to know more definitely the sev- 
eral sounds that are heard when these are spoken; and 
also to remember readily the letters that form the words 
and phrases when printed and written. For learning 
these sounds the pupil needs such training as will en- 
able bim easily to distinguish them, and to utter them 
correctly. For learning the letters, and their use in 
forming. words as signs of his thoughts, the pupil needs 
many pairs of words, brief phrases, and simple sen- tesining, chicly, in wetting words. METHODS BEFRESENTSD, 
tences, which represent to them familiar things, acts, Spoken language is not learned entirely by single In order that there may be a clearer understanding of the 
and thoughts. At this stage the known to the child con- words. The child hears, and uses words in pairs, and| methods which are appropriate for the instruction contem- 
in groups, as phrases and sentences. He also learns| plated by the lessons described in this connection, the follow- 


spend 4 the meaning of words chiefly by the use of them in| ing representations of them are given: 
Suppose the word top is selected for the lesson; the manner 


end groups. He should be taught to read words in pairs 


hearing ; 
2. Ability to use them by speech ; 
3. A knowledge of their common meaning. 
This acquaintance with words, phrases, and sentences 


and groups, as he learns them by speech. 


In learning written language, the true order of prog. 


ress is, reading before spelling. Reading should not be 
taught from or through spelling. The learning of spell- 


ks the starting-pl h ; i 
mar e starting-place of the teacher; and this knowl ing properly begins in reading, and a thorough knowl- 


edge constitutes the matter with which right instruction ot ry : 
must be begun. It is also necessary to consider, in this Pa spelling is the joint product of reading and 


of teaching it may be something like that which follows: 
Teacher.— What have I in my hand ? 
Pupils.—A top. 
T.—What can a boy do with a top ? 

P.—Spin it; whip it. 
T.—How many of you haveatop? [Pupils raise hands to 
show who have tops.] James, what can you do with your top ? 

J.—Spin it, and whip it. 


among the things that pertain to learning] ue Menta Process LEARNING TO likes to play with tope ? 
to read,— R .—Boys. 
EAD consists in teaching the child to know by right} 71 will try to make a 
. — picture of a top on the blackboard. 
TO that those words, phrases, and sentences which he has pre-| You see that I have made a point at the of the picture; 
4 metros uo ae Tongans £ shee amas 2 of the instruc- viously learned by hearing, and by his own use of them. | what part of the top does this represent ? 
. tion in reading. The observing teacher will discover, During this process the teacher first ascertains some of| P.—The peg. 
| also, that the child does not know the forms of the words, the words, phrases, and sentences which the pupil has T.—What have I made on the blackboard ? 
even when they are known by hearing, until he has been ap P.—A top; a picture, 
: previously learned by hearing, and by his own use of oe 
taught them through the sense of sight. Therefore, that ' Tan you apie this top ? 

ts to be hi them ; and then teaches him to know and to read them| P.—No; it is only a picture of a top. 

) wh 1s to ught, at this stage, is,— by sight. T.—Now, I will make a word, near this picture. This is the 


1. To know those words, phrases, and sentences by 
sight which are familiar by hearing; 
2. To speak them properly at sight ; 


Since the pupils know both the common use and the 


meaning of the words and sentences which should be 
presented to them to be learned by sight, during the 


3. To know the letters that form the words, and the| frst mental process in learning to read, there can be 


order of their arrangement in each word. 


no need for teaching definitions of these words. To do 


Whole words are learned by their use in speech. The's0 would be worse than a waste of time, 


word top. I will make another word like this. 

William may hold the top; Henry may point at the picture 
of atop; George may point at the word top. Which is the 
real top? Which is the picture of a top? Which is the 
word top ? 


See how many times I make this word. [As the teacher 
says this she makes the word three or four times, on other 
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parts of the blackboard, and then asks,] Who can point at an- 
other word top? Whocan find another? How many words 
can you find on the blackboard ? What is each word? How 
many pictures of a top can you find? What can you do with 
a real top ? 

P.—Spin it; play with it; whip it, 

T.—What can you do with the picture of a top ? 

P.—Look at it. 

T.—What can you do with the word top ? 

P.—Say it; read it. 

N. B.—During the first lessons in reading the attention of the 
pupils should not be directed to the letters that form the word, 
nor to the sounds heard when speaking it. There should be 
no spelling until the pupils have begun to notice resemblauces 
in letters, and to distinguish differencesinthem. There should 
be no sounding of words until the pupils have learned to dis- 
tinguish resemblances and differences in single sounds, The 
names of letters should not be taught until several lessons have 
been given with wordg as signs of things. Spelling should not 
be begun until the pupils have learned the letters in several 
words, and not until the teacher desires them to name the let- 
ters that form some given word. Reading should not be taught 
through spelling. 

Suppose the teacher of a class of little girls selects a doll as 
the subject of a lesson, She might say,—How many of you 
have a doll at home? [Let the pupils raise hands in answer 
to this question. ] 

Teacher.—What can you do with your doll ? 

Children.—Hold it; carry it; play with it; dress it; put it to 


T.—I will try to made the picture of a doll on the black- 
board, and you may tell me whether it looks like your doll. 
[As the teacher says this she proceeds to make a simple outline 
picture of a doll, and to talk with the children about it. 
Finally she says:] Now I will make the word doll, near the 
picture of the doll. I will make two other words, and you 
must tell me whether or not each is like the one that I made 
near the doll. 

The teacher may next call one pupil to hold the doll; call an- 
other one to poiot at the picture of a doll; and another girl to 
point at the word doll, and to read it. 

Another girl may be asked to tell where the real doll is; an- 
other one to tell where the picture of a doll is; and another to 
point at and read all the words doll that she can find on the 
blackboard or on a chart. 

Proceed to teach from ten to twenty words in accordance 
with the methods already described, before giving attention to 
the spelling or to the sounding of words learned by sight. 

Other methods and further steps in teaching reading will be 
given in a subsequent article on First Instruction in Reading: 


AN UNCOMMON PROCEEDING. 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“How cold it is growing,” said Mias Wait, the 
teacher of the common school in the then brisk little man- 
ufacturing village of Shattuckville, Franklin County, 
Mass., as she tried on her soft blue hood, buttoned her 
warm flannel cloak, looked at the window-fastenings of 
the not-over-commodious or attractive but snug school- 
room, locked her desk, and carefully shut the damper of 
the air-tight wood stove, preparatory to quitting her 
domain of labor for the night. 

As she picked up her rubber overshoes and stooped 
to draw them over her shapely kid boot, she cogitated, 
“Oh, dear! Tommy Howe’s red toes sticking so pathet 
ically through those old gaping shoes fairly haunt me. 
I wonder if, in all this prosperous, busy village, there is 
no way of getting that poor child decently clad. I 
must think it over and see what I can do about it.” 

Twenty-four hours later the leading man of the vil- 
lage, and the owner of the little factory there, who, 
years before, when a poor boy, had stranded down from 
Vermont to this little hamlet, eccentric and brusque, 
but kind-hearted, keen-eyed, and observant of all that 
was going on within his domain, was walking along the 
street and met a bright-eyed and sprightly lad of ten 
speeding ahead with that amusing, unconscious, conse- 
quential air that a boy always carries with his first bran- 
new pair of boots. 

“Old Sam” Whittier, as this gentleman was famil- 
iarly called, not by reason of advanced age by any 
means, but because of his supremacy as the mill-owner 
and employer of all the help in the hamlet, took in the 
situation at a glance, and called out to the absorbed 
child: 

“ Hullo, youngster! where d’ye get them fellers ?” 

“ Teacher gave them to me, sir,” and the lad’s tattered 

_ cap came quickly off, and he stood with it in his hand. 

“Does she buy boots for all the boys in the school ?” 
was growled out, 

“ Guess not, sir; but she bought Joe Briggs a speller 
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and Jane Cass an arithmetic, and she gives away stacks 
of slate-pencils and paper and ink, and such.” 

“ What made her go and buy them boots for you?” 

“She said she wanted to, sir; and when I said I had 
no money to pay her for them, she said she’d rather be 
paid in perfect lessons ; and I will try to pay for them in 
that way, you may be suré, sir.” 

“ Pretty good sort of a teacher, is she, bub ? ” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. I guess she must be the best 
teacher that ever lived sir,—see tells us about so many 
things that we never knew before; and she wants us to 
be good and honest and not tell lies, and she says we 
shall be men and women by-and-by, and she wants us 
boys to know something so we can own factories our own 
selves some time. The other teachers we’ve had only 
just heard our lessons and let us go; but she’s so dif- 
ferent 

* Well, well, bub, I shall have to think this business 
over a little. Now run along, and go to scratchin’ over 
them ‘perfect lessons.’ I don’t suppose you’ll find a per- 
son in Shattuckville a better judge of perfect lessons, or 
how much they are worth, both to the teacher and to 
the scholar, than ‘Old Sam’ Whittier. So, bub, look 
after your ways, and I shall look after you.” 

The next morning a little note written in a coarse 
business-hand was despatched to the teacher by the 
hand of one of the children. It ran as follows: 


“ Miss Wait:—I have heard of some rather uncom- 
mon proceedings on your part as a teacher toward your 
scholars. I would like to inquire of you personally as 
to particulars. Will you do me the favor to run over 
to my house directly after the close of your school this 
afternoon ?” 


“ What can I have done?” thought the little teacher 
in such a perturbed state of mind that she corrected 
Johnny Snow’s mistake in his multiplication by telling 
him seven times nine were fifty-four. Indeed she let 
the mistake go so long that every little hand belonging 
to that second primary class was stretched up in a frenzy 
of excitement. “ Let me see; what is it I have done 
the past week? I switched Bobbie Baker pretty 
smartly, to be sure, —and I kept Sam Woodruff after 
school,—and I kept Marion Fisk in from recess for 
whispering; but I must keep order. Well, dear me, I 
have tried to do my duty, and I won’t worry”; and 
Miss Wait resolutely went back to “ seven times nine,” 
and so proceeded in the usual routine. But she ate no 
dinner that noon, and had a decided headache as she 
crossed the big bridge over the mill-stream and over the 
hill to the mill-owner’s residence. 

‘‘T shall not back down in anything where my clear 
duty and self-respect are involved,” thought she. “I 
have set up acertain ideal as to what a teacher of these 
little common schools ought to be, and I will, God and 
my mind, good courage and health not forsaking me, 
bring myself as near to it as possible. Moreover, I will 
not consider, in the premises, whether the scholars are 
children of the rich or learned, or of the poor or ignorant. 
For the time being God has placed in my care ragged, 
dirty little wretches of a factory village, as well as 
clean, well-dressed, attractive children.” 

“Good evening, good evening, ma’am,” said “Old 
Sam” Whittier, in his gruff way, meeting the teacher 
at the door. ‘ As I said in my note to you, I heard to- 
day of some rather uncommon proceedings on your part. 
I saw, ma’am, little Tommy Howe in a new pair of 
boots this morning. Do you know how he came by 
them ? ” 

“TI bought them for him, Mr. Whittier,” wondering 
whether the local magnate before her suspected the poor 
child of stealing. 

“Oh, you did. Are you in the habit of furnishing 
your scholars with such articles? Was the providing 
of boots a part of your business contract with the com- 
mittee? If it was, I can put you in the way of buying 
boots at wholesale in Boston, where I get my supply 
for my store.” 

“It will not be necessary, sir,” replied the teacher, 
with dignity. “I thank you for your kind offer, how- 
ever.” 

« Why did you furnish boots in this particular case, 
if I may inquire ?” 

“The lad is very poor. His mother has her hand, 
heart, and brain full with the smaller children. Tommy 
is learning rapidly; I see marks of rare intelligence in 
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him. It would be a pity to have him taken out of 
school at this time when he is so much engaged. Should 
he continue coming clad as he was in such weather 
as this he would be ill soon. I could not take the risk 
in either case.” 

“ Are you able to let your heart get the betterjof you 
in this way?” 

“TI have my wages only,” replied the young woman, 
still with dignity. 

‘Then you probably will have to retrench not alittle 
in your own expenses.” 

“Tf I do it will harm no one’s purse or pride but my 
own. In this instance it may be the matter of a pair 
of gloves or an ostrich-tip with me. With him the 
little act may make a difference that shall be lasting 
through time and eternity.” 

“ You have been attending that school over at South 
Hadley, I hear ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been through it, or graduated as they 
call it ?” 

“Oh, no; I have attended but two terms. 
fully determined to complete the course.” 

“ Hum,—all right. Miss Wait, you seem to be doing 
some good work among the children over the river there, 
I am going to think it all over; but look here,—if any 
more of those little rascals need boots, let me know. I 
shall consider it a privilege to provide them. You know 
I can get them at wholesale,—ha! ha!” and the now- 
greatly-relieved teacher’s interview with the eccentric 
mill-owner ended. 

“If she goes on teaching on and off, and then taking 
a term on and off at Mount Holyoke, she can’t graduate 
for years to come,” ruminated “ Old Sam” Whittier, as 
he watched her tripping on over the hill; “ its ridicu- 
lous.” 

And so it came to pass, when Miss Wait was paid 
her meagre salary at the close of that term, she found 
in the envelope containing the order on the town treas- 
urer a cheque with a slip of paper pinned to it, reading 
thus: 

“ This may be an uncommon proceeding, but I thought 
it over and have come to the conclusion that you had 
better go right along in your studies at South Hadley 
until you graduate. After that, with your pluck and 
principle, you will be able to invest in boots or books, 
or in any other way you see fit. 

Very truly yours, 
WHITTIER.” 

I leave this true little sketch without comment. It 
carries its own lesson, both to struggling young teachers 
with heart and brain, and to prosperous men of affairs 
who may lend a helping-hand to deserving ones. 


But I am 


NATURE. STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.—VI. 


BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


In taking up the question of zodlogy for children we 
have to deal with a problem of just the opposite nature 
to that which confronted us in physiology. Here the 
primary idea is mental development, and the secondary 
idea is information ; and the problem is to so teach the 
subject as to most completely and harmoniously develop 
the child’s powers, and yet, at the end of the study, 
leave him with a well-arranged system of knowledge 
upon these subjects. 

The danger of the so-called natural or object method 
of teaching is that the material used in the teaching of 
observation and language may be used in so haphazard 
a way that the “objects,” and the facts relating to them, 
may lie promiscuously in the mind, with but little of 
order or classification, so many isolated or independent 
facts. 

Can animals, plants, and the common phenomena of 
nature be so taught that at the close of eight years of 
school-life, or even less, the pupil sball have some con- 
ception of the harmonious relation that exists between 
the various departments of nature; some conception of 
the animal kingdom as a whole; of its relation to min- 
erals, to plants, and to man; and the relation of its 
several groups to each other? If so, how ? 


But preceding this question, in importance, must be, 


Have the natural sciences a special fitness as means 
of developing the mental powers? I assume, for this 
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discussion, an affirmative answer to this question and 
pass to a consideration of means. In order to know 
how to work, we must have a proper conception of the 
object sought, and this may often be derived from a 
study of the lack of results in other systems. A few 
examples will illustrate, the pupils being of ages 
ranging from fourteen to,—well, upward ; and in a nor- 
mal school, ostensibly preparing themselves for the 
teacher’s profession. 

Scene: A class of forty. Teacher.—“ What is the 
difference between a horse andacow?” Pupil.—“A 
cow has horns, and a horse hasn’t.” “ What is the dif- 
ference between a horse and a mooly cow?” (Solemn 
pause). “A cow’s ears are set on different.” “How?” 
“A cow’s ears are on the side of her head, and a horse’s 
ears are on the top of its head.” “Anything else?” 
‘A horse’s head is shaped different.” “How?” “ Well, 
it’s different.” ‘ Well, is there any other difference 
between the horse and the cow?” “A cow’s hoofs are 
different.” “How?” “A cow has a split hoof, anda 
horse hasn’t.” “Anything else?” (Painful silence). 
“Mr. Blank, is there any other difference between a 
horse and a cow?” “Yes, sir.” “What is it?” 
“ Well,—right smart of difference.” 

On written examination, a class are asked to give the 
differences between a rat and a turtle (as representatives 
of two important groups of animals). Out of one hun- 
dred and twenty pupils, about thirty-five give as an im- 
portant difference, “The rat is longer, for its size, than 
a turtle;” twenty or twenty-five more add that “The 
rat bas a longer tail than a turtle.” Pupils will solemnly 
and persistently aver that a “ joint-snake” will fly into 
pieces when touched, and that the pieces will come together 
again, and the snake go away/ Horse-hairs turn into 
little snakes. “I know it, for I have tried it.” “ Wig- 
glers” of rain-water turn into tad-poles; angle-worms 
rain down; wheat turns into cheat; and a host of other 
superstitions are ready to be sworn to by large numbers 
of wide-awake young men and women. I send a class 
to the board to draw a picture of a bat which is placed, 
with outstretched wings, before the class. Where there 
are three distinct curves on the under side of the wing, 
some members of the class, with the specimen in plain 
view, will represent it as having six or seven. Is this 
due to lack of artistic talent, or to blindness ? 


These are but a few instances,—marked, it is true,— 
but selected from hundreds that have come under my 
own observation in normal work. What is their signifi- 
cance, or have they none? They show unquestionably 
that pupils lack in accurate, careful observation; and, 
to show that this lack is not confined to pupils in 
schools, I may mention the fact that one of the daily 
papers, in a certain city of the Missisippi valley, con- 
tained a discussion between two citizens of that place 
on the question, Do cows have front teeth in the upper 
jaw?” These instances show that older pupil’s lack 
not only in power of observation as to the characteristics 
of some particular object, but in ability to note, or to 
retain, even when once noted, the real, important differ- 
ences between objects. 


I have tested this matter by experiment upon the 
pupils of several excellent teachers, and find that even 
after a course in Natural History, this lack is stil] pain- 
fully manifest,—and why not? Can we expect in ten, 
twenty, or even forty weeks to undo the results of years 
of neglect and poor training ? 

Again, it is evident that lack of observation must 
necessarily be followed by lack of descriptive power, 
and that want of practice in this direction leads almost 
inevitably to inability to describe even that which is 
known. Sometime ago I asked a hundred and fifty 
teachers how many of them would undertake to describe 
a certain animal known to most of them, if the speci- 
men were to be brought into the room and an oppor- 
tunity given them to examine it fully. About half-a- 
dozen raised their hands, and the faces of the rest 
plainly indicated the reason of their silence. If the 
teachers are weak at this point, what can we expect of 
the children ? 


Among teachers there will be no discussion as to the 
existence of the evils above mentioned, and bat little as 
to their unfortunate consequences to society in general. 


THATCHER'S ISLAND LIGHT. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


Adown the bay we swiftly sped; 
Our boat now here, now there its head 
Amid the waters flushed with red, 
Where ships and yachts at anchor lay, 
Turning, pursued its crooked way, 
The creeks meanwhile, 
Yon grassy isle 
And grim forts smile, 
As slowly sinks the sun, and past the Light we sail 
Forth on the sea which quickly mist and darkness veil. 


What terrors swarm upon the sea! 
What cape is here from danger free ? 
Out there, the waste, a mystery. 
In gloom the rocky headlands fade; 
Heaven’s floor with gems is thick inlaid. 
Along the shore 
The breakers roar, 
While evermore 
Adown the bay we sail, and as sets in the night, 
We near the two tall beacons of Thatcher’s Island Light. 


Above the ceaseless surge below, 
Whose whirling eddies come and go, 
As back and forth the waters flow, 
Aloft they lift their shining heads, 
Whose mellow radiance far outspreads 
- O'er summer seas 
When sighs the breeze, 
Or when there freeze 
Thick coats of sleet and snow on rigging, hull, and mast, 
And fain the howling winds the ships on shore would cast, 


Who deftly sails by them aright 
Need dread no rising tempest’s might, 
Nor quakein dread when billows smite, 
With deafening sound and crushing blow, 
The shaking shore; or wildly go, 
Swift-hurrying by, 
With shrilly cry, 
The south winds high; 
Or wild tornado’s force, ’gainst which can naught avail, 
Sweeps o’er the darkling sea, with lightning gloom and hail. 


Adown life’s stream we swiftly glide; 
Before us stretches far and wide 
Life’s shoreless sea; behold as guide 
Past passion’s shoals, mid hopes and fears 
That strew our path, sweet Love uprears 
Before our sight, 
Steady and bright, 
Its ruddy light: 
While close beside it Faith, serene and quenchless gleams, 
Whose holy light far o’er the murky water streams, 


Adown time’s rolling stream, see glide 
My country, still the whole earth’s pride; 
Fortune and power on either side,— 
How heedless, careless on she sails; 
Nor shifting shoals she fears nor quails, 
Lest sudden shock 
From hidden roek 
Her fair hopes mock; 
Or heaving earthquake swell, with sudden, wild uplift, 
Dash her against a ledge, and helpless on she drift. 


High in the heavens two planets hang, 

Like that when once the angels sang, 

And earth to fairer life upsprang; 

What shall we style the glorious two ? 

Men call the twain, the Right, the True; 
What country’s gaze 
From them ne’er strays ? 
Through dangerous ways 

They say its course may run, in blessing, not in curse, 

And long its name shall live, in story and in verse. 


DRIFT. 


— The whole philosophy of free institutions in their training 
of every man to self-help and independence was set forth by 
an ancient colored brother, on being reminded that emancipa- 
tion had not sensibly improved his own personal condition. 
** That's so, boss; but in the ole time when I jumped, I jumped 
for massa, My name’s Simon, and now when I jump I jump 
Sor Simon ebery time.’’ The secret of all political philosophy 
for tbe seven millions of American freedmen is, —jump for 
Simon every time. 

— Whatever of local encouragement or additional support to 
public schools may have come from the Mahone administration 
of education in Virginia, one radical evil permeated the 
whole,’— the use of the school system as one department of a 
partisan political machine. If the Southern people wish to 
make good public schools an impossibility, they have only to 
indorse this mischievous notion, and public education will 
straightway become the tail of the political kite. This is one 
of the most serious dangers that threaten the new free schoo} 
system of the South. Dr. Ruffoer, the father of the Virginia 
system, gave such solemn notes of warning ten years ago as 
should have awakened the most zealous partizan to the danger 
of tampering with the children’s end of public life for political 
ends. It is to be hoped that all good men of all parties in 
Virginia will combine to lift its education above the slough of 
partisan politics, race jealousy, and ecclesiastical entanglement. 
Virginia still bolds the leadership of the South in education, 
and what her influential classes do for the children will greatly 
influence the whole assemblage of States beyond. 

Weare confident that sufficient attention is not paid to physi- 
cal exercise in our schools. Years ago an impetus was given 
to the subject through the efforts of Dr. Dio Lewis and others, 
but it degenerated into a “craze,” and finished its course as 
spasmodic efforts generally do,—a bursted bubble. There are, 
to be sure, certain exercises called ‘‘ calisthenics,”’ which chil- 
dren are wont to go through with; but these are generally spir- 
itless, and do little more than give the little ones a pleasing 


Where, then, shall the remedy be applied, and how ? 


change. They give no develonmant. neither add to nor sub- 


tract from their health and strength. We have in mind now 
the lower schools. In Boston and one or two other places the 
boys of the high school are exercised in the ‘ Manual of 
Arms.” But, as arule, in this country, outside of the colleges, 
there is nowhere a system of exercises looking to the develop- 
ment of the body. As the Chicago Schoolmaster has it, chil- 
dren “‘read their books, go to school, ride their bycycles, and 
promenade the quiet streets. They are well-behaved,—almost 
too well-behaved. They have no vigorous, lusty life.’ A 
gymnasium for boys and girls between 8 and 16 years, if prop- 
erly conducted, would be preferable, in the opinion of our con- 
temporary, to a library. And we are inclined to agree with it. 


And we do not believe that either sewing for the girls or a 
workshop for the boys can fill the place of a well-regulated 
gymnasium in the education of children. Mr. Huxley is re- 
ported as saying that ‘“‘ he would far sooner have his son broad, 
chested, deep-lunged, and enduring, and with sound, well- 
trained common-sense, for anything he may have to do in life, 
than a keen and brilliant man, flashy and unsteady‘in his 
efforts, and not to be relied upon for persistent, hard work.” 


—Colonel Parker is reported as saying that ‘‘ the best pri- 
mary schools in the world are good farms, with good, intelli- 
gent farmers, Two-thirds of the great men can trace the be- 
ginning of their education back to the farm or shop.’’ We are 
inclined to say those are our sentiments, But when we are 
told that the reason for this is, that these men “learned by 
doing,’ we shall have to beg leave to differ. It is a fact, 
which we think no one will dispute, that the average city boy 
is intellectually superior to the country boy. He has a larger 
store of knowledge, he is quicker of apprehension, and he has 
greater mental celerity and skill. But it needs something 


more than intellect to succeed in this world. Sentiment is 
more influential than thought, and feeling is more potent than 
logic. And itis in these particulars that the country boy is 
superior. His ancestors before him were, as Lord Chatham 
uts it, ‘‘ genuine souls of the earth,’’ and he, therefore, is 
rn into an inheritance, not of intellect or of money, but of 
feeling, of integrity, of self-reliance, of love of freedom, which, 
when the time for action comes, makes him invincible: 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARBADE, 


O’er this broad earth where man may go, 
There, too, my jirst is surely found; 

In tropic heat, ’mid arctic snow, 
He takes his chance the seasons round. — 


My second goes from man to man, 
From poor to rich ’twere well to say; 
Though kept by rich with jealous hand, 
’Tis borne by poor in open day. 
My whole is found where storm-clouds burst, 
Where rivers flow, where oceans roll; 
Though second oft is made by first, 
My Jirst is often slain by whole. 


ENIGMA: 70 LETTERS. 


My 1, 68, 31, 70, is a strong drink. 

My 7, 8, 3, 65, 34, was a son of David. 

My 28, 29, 3. 59, 39, is a girl’s name. 

My 382, 41, 65, 13, 29, 70, is a boy’s name. 

My 47, 43, 10, 24, is to adorn. 

40, 69, 57, is a silly person (often so called). 
My 56, 43, 18, is a fowl. 

My 26, 56, 70, 33, 27, is to reap. 

My 10, 9, 37, 4, 2, 13, is.a joint heir. 

My 60, 16, 12, 28, 35, is food made of flour, 

My 36, 7, 15, 50, 21, is to irrigate. 

My 42, 25, 10, 45, means ‘‘ I conquered.’’ 

My 48, 34, 8, 7, 46, 69, 70, means “in a body.” 
My 51, 3, 15, 41, 23, 63, 59, denotes fervor. 

My 69, 15, 70, 66, means “let it stand.” 

My 5, 23, 14, 33, 64, 12, is crazy. 

My 6, 17, 33, 11, is to drench. 

My 61, 65, 18, 47, 53, 44, isa distance within view. 
My 29, 58, 38, 67, is to raise. 

My 55, 59, 66, 56, 41, 21, is to restrain. 

My 54, 62, 46, 49, is the face of a round body. 

My 52, 22, 49, 41, means “‘ in the place of.” . 
My 62, 49, 37, 20, 30, 41, 64, means ‘I serve.”’ 
My whole js a proverb. 


ASTRONOMICAL ACROSTIC. 


1, The instrument that David played to Saul, 
To drive away tormenting spirits all. 
2. An English nobleman of high degree, 
8. A flower admired by all who’ve eyes to see, 
4. A long, embroidered scarf of silk or gauze, 
5. Some measures added,—you may play or pause; 
6. We each have two, and use them every day, 
7. Who loves me much will never make his way; 
8. A pretty girl, with round and laughing face, 
Whose every motion shows unconscious grace. 


The initials and the finals of these words 

Give us two names, but not of beasts or birds. 

The first a man who loved to explore the skies; 
While others slept, he often turned his eyes 

Upon my last, a constellation bright; 

Lo! you may see it, too, some starry night. vs 


R. H. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 1. 
SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE.—Coffee, 
Now I shall hear.’’ 
DecariTations. — 1. Opal, pal. 2. Lignite, 


ignite 3. Dune, une. 4. Ray, ay. 5, Eon, on. 6. Dike, 
ike. 7. Spar, par. 8. Agate, gate. 9. Nut, ut. 10, Drift, 
rift. 11. Shale, hale. 12. Tin, in. 


iter. 15, E ed letters, “Old Bed 
Emerged, — Removed letters, — Old 
— The Autobiographical Enigma of Oct. 18 is correctly 


wont by E. H, Webster, Milford; and A. £. MacDonald, May- 
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THE NO-RECESS PLAN. 


IN SEWICKLEY, PA. 


This is an age of ultra-progressiveness, and as a resultant 
we have many extremists whose chief business it is to promul- 
gate theories,—the verbal expression of pet ‘ hobbies” that 
they have ridden to death. Having run ont into some new 
world that a Newton might have hesitated to enter, they come 
back armed with new ‘‘ ideals” founded upon principles as 
old as Confucius; then seizing upon some well-founded insti- 
tution, they begin to burl anathemas at it, because, forsooth, 
they do not find their “ ideals” in daily use. Mr. Carter de- 
votes about seven pages of the Popular Science Monthly to 
physical cultnre, under the caption of “ The Utility of School- 
Recesses.” We do not deny that a healthy body is of great 
value, but we do deny that the abandonment of the recess is 
the cause in any sense of the effeminacy charged to it. The 
Spartan notion of an education does not prevail at present, and 
yet we are gravely informed that the chief condition of success 
lies in mere animal strength. But when it comes to a struggle 
between muscles and brains, brains always win. Why? Be- 
cause the mind constantly reinforces the muscles. The real 
intention of the school-room is that it shall be a place for men- 
tal culture. 

As to intermissions, the writer makes too much of his theory 
by assuming what is not embodied in the premises. A few 
fifteen-minute recesses will not go far in the midst of bad 
weather toward giving either health or vigor, At most the 
child is confined five hours, which, with a real teacher, has 
been in a school-room well-ventilated, cheerful, and agreeable. 
There are nineteen hours left in which the child can eat, sleep. 
and roam around at his “own sweet will.” Think you he 
will not get much more real vigor in the hours before and after 
school than in the paltry modicum of fifteen minutes ? About 
ninety per cent. of the time belongs to the child outside of the 
school.room, out in that great wide world of homes and streets. 
and there he lays the foundation of a vigorous body, or one that 
is emaciated and effeminate. Again, go into the homes of your 
patrons and observe closely their habits Are a few short re- 
cesses likely to overcome these habits? Mr. Carter would 
have at least four recesses per day, in good and bad weather 
alike. The democracy of the playground, indeed! What 
about the positive harm of many good pupils mingling 
with wilfully bad ones? It may also be doubted by many 
that exposure to violent weather is advantageous, for 
men whose lives have been ones of exposure come to 
a time, and that when life is not much more than 
full high advanced when they cannot ‘‘sit in a saddle and 
permit their clothing to dry by the heat of the body.”” Soldiers, 
having led lives of great out-door exposure, are wrecked long 
before old age. Here and there we have these hardy pioneers 
that live on in spite of bad habits. But all violent action is at 
the expense of tissue, and this in turn must be replaced. A 
pupil scantily clothed and poorly fed demands protection from 
the inclemencies of bad weather. 

There is also a great deal of specious nonsense about Mr. 
Carter’s ‘‘ attenuated limbs, emaciated bodies, and general de- 
bility.” We see a great deal more of it among those who have 
gone out into the whirland maze of life. Stand at the school- 
room doors as the long line of boys and girls come marching 
out; look into those laughing eyes full ot simplicity, where the 
hard lines of duplicity have not yet been drawn; watch them 
bounding off in a hundred directions, and then you can won- 
der to yourself what Mr. Carter means. ‘'They need the 
rough and tumble of a recess ?’? They get hours of it before 
and after school, ‘‘ The children of the gentry must be tough- 
ened in sinew.”’ The fifteen-minute recesses of soulless exer- 
cise wont doit. The teacher must take his place out on the 
playground. Nay, why not let itsdemocracy exist untrameled 
by the autocracy of the teacher! 

What is the great object of an education? Self-control. A 
child needs that culture that will make him strong in the re- 
sistance of evil, and strong to plan and execute. It is the 
mind that demands discipline, severe and rigid. We hear men 


talking about the machine in our public schools, about the 
hours of night-study, and about the valueless per cents; but 
one is inclined to think we have many dreamers who do not 
know what education means. I believe in that education that 
doesn’t always move along the “ lines of least resistance,” that 
tests all along the way, that demands thought and energy, and 
that believes in constant repetitions until vivid impressions are 
made, even if it does grow a little irksome. 

The specific intention of the school-room is to give meatal 
culture; the hours might be less, but the work ought to be as 
continuous as possible. It creates good mental habits; it 
brings the wild powers of riot under better control; it shields 
pupils from reckless exposure in unseasonable weather; it 
makes pupils more teachable; and pupils have better health. 
All these things have been noted in a supervision for many 
years of a “"~ graded school, 

. Principal, Union Schools, Pa. 


OBITUARY. 


William L Dickinson, for the past thirteen years superin- 
tendent of schools in Jersey City and Hudson County, N. J., 
died of pneumonia, Nov. 3, 1883, aged 64 years. Mr. Dickinson 
was a native of Windsor, Vt., and a graduate of the university 
of that State, Immediately after graduating he came to Jersey 
City, where he acted first as a private tutor, then principal of 
& private school, and afterward as principal of one of the public 
schools, till he was elected to the superintendency in 1870. 
Geo. H. Barten, principal of the Jersey City High School, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dickinson as superintendent OC. J. P. 

Jersey City, Nov. 23, 1 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


Out of 144 candidates for teachers’ certificates, only 45 were 
successful. Rigid examination alone can bar the door against 
inefficient teachers, who cumber the profession, and render 
progress well-nigh impossible. Once in the schools, and any 
attempt to get them out proves as futile as to “‘ lock the barn,”’ 
etc. The principal may labor, exhort, beg, entreat, implore, — 
all in vain; wrapped in the solitude of her own ignorance she 
pursues the uneven tenor of her way, and all that he can do ir 
to permit her,—let her alone, regardless of consequences. 

The superintendent is equally powerless. Influences over 
which he has no control not only retain such teachers, but 
promote them over the heads of more competent ones. This 
state of affairs must continue just as long as political intrigues 
are mixed up with educational matters. 


PARTIAL CERTIFICATES. 

Considering, then, the difficulty of getting rid of a job lot of 
poor teachers, greater caution might be exercised in the matter 
of granting full certificates. Every applicant receives, if able 
to pass the required examination, only a partial certificate, 
which certifies merely to scholarship and moral character. If 
after due trial she proves herself an apt teacher, a good discip- 
linarian, she is entitled to a full certificate, which adds that 
the holder is a successful teacher. If more competent teachers 
can be obtained from other cities, let the inducements be such 
as to make it worth their efforts to come. 

MUSIC, 

The study of vocal music has again been made compulsory 
instead of optional, on the part of pupils. Only such as are 
positively unmusical are excused by the superintendent. Teach- 
ers in the schools not now competent to give instruction in 
that branch are to prepare themselves for it; future applicants 
for teachers’ position to be examined ou the subject. 


DRAWING. 

Mrs. Dimmock, special teacher of drawing, has been giving 
a series of lessons to teachers on ‘‘ Working Drawings”? from 
objects. The importance is growing more apparent, inasmuch 
as Chicago is becoming a leading manufacturing as well as 
commercial city, to say nothing of the increasing demand for 
decorative work and the bearing it has upon every other study. 

GERMAN, 

Great improvement is noticeable in this department. Con- 
versation is made prominent by daily lessons from charts, and 
jnterwoven with all the exercises. All lessons are carefully 
prepared beforehand by the teachers. Dr. Zimmermann de- 
serves credit for his untiring zeal and energy. Asjnow taught, 
every pupil pursuing the study goes armed with a practical 
rather than atheoretical knowledge of German. A knowledge 
of German is almost indispensable to a business-man in this 
city. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

The Freie Presse censures the Board of Education because 
that body has taken no notice of the Compulsory Attendance 
Bill. It claims that though the law be not entirely practical, 
it would lessen juvenile crime, and compel the Board of Edu- 
cation to open more schools instead of creating sinecure posi- 
tions for supernumerary superintendents. It states that out 
of 57,027 children attending the public schools, 15,982 attend 
only two hours daily! The facts, however, are that a large 
majority of the children of poor families are sent to school be- 
fore they are six years of age, —the legal age,—and two hours is 
all that they should be compelled to sit in the school-room; 
therefore our double divisions are a humane institution for 
the prevention of cruelty to young children. M. W. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— According to |’Electricitie, Fra Paolo Sarpe ‘s said to 
have anticipated some of the results of Gilbert on magnetism. 

— An English mechanic has invented a horsehoe composed 
of three thicknesses of cowhide compressed into a steel mould, 
aud subjected to a chemical preparation. It will last longer 
than the common shoe, weighs only one-fourth as much, does 
not split the hoofs, requires no calks, and is very elastic. 


* — A new kind of matting or carpet for covering floors is 
composed of a fabric woven or knit from strands or threads of 
paper in such a manner that when laid upon a floor it will 
serve all the purposes of ordinary straw matting or textile car- 
pets, and can be cleansed by washing when necessary or desir- 
able. 

— The death of C. W. Siemens destroys what is perhaps the 
most illustrious triumvirate of brothers in this age. They are 
the sons of a farmer in Lenthe, near Hanover, Germany. That 
man had 14 children, of whom Werner, the German, is the 
most illustrious, while Wilhelm became a wealthy Englishman, 
and Karl Heiurich, together with some others, did a vast busi. 
siness in St. Petersburg, Tiflis, and other Russian cities. Forty 
years ago C. W. Siemens went to London as a civil engineer, 
and rose to great fame by his essays on regenerative condens- 
ers, which caused a revolution in scientific technology, and has 
borne ample fruit in the manufacture of glass, porcelain, iron, 
and steel. The history of the Siemens brothers would be an 
almost complete history of modern telegraph and cable work 


in Europe. . 

— Recently it has been discovered 
the male flowers proceed to grow at a lower temperature than 
is necessary to start the female flowers into growth. This dis- 
covery affurds the explanation why walouts and hazel-nuts 
often fail to bear crops, the malé flowers being all mature and 
destroyed before the female flowers open. Something similar 
has been noted by Mr. Hart, the naturalist of the ** Discovery, 


that in monescious plants 


in connection with Arctic willows. Beyond latitude 80° he 
found nothing but female flowers; no male-flowered willow 


was to be found anywhere. It has been noted by some Amer- 
jean botanists that male flowers have less vital power than 
female, and the two facts taken together probably explain the 
absence of male flowers in willows in that high region. The 
male flowers started into life at an incipient age,—in the bud, 
—and having a less vital power, are probably destroyed before 
they fully open. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannos 
promise to return rejected M&S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


TEN-MINUTES LESSONS. 


I have tried with success a series of ten minutes lessons on 
a variety of every-day subjects, and thinking the experience 
may profit some one else, will explain the method used. 

First make a list of objects with which'the children are 
familiar, such as coal, iron, tin, glass, chalk, and the different 
varieties of wood as seen in the school-room or at home; In- 
clude in the list some objects not so commonly seen by them, 
as shells, coral, petrifactions, etc. In a blank-book write the 
name of each subject, and under it the most important and 
interesting facts about it. Study the subject until all of the 
facts can be reproduced readily, without reference to the notes, 
If the children ara informed the previous day as to what the 
esson will be the next, they will almost always bring speci- 
mens to illustrate the lesson, and many of them will have 
learned more or less about it; some of the finest specimens of 
minerals and corals I have ever seen have been brought by 
pupils to be shown in connection with these lessons, 

If the first ten minutes fof the morning, or afternoon, prefer 
the morning,—are used in this manner for one term, it will 
surprise you to find how much valuable information has been 
gained by teacher and pupils; and not only the facts presented 
have been learned, but an interest has been awakened that 
will lead to earnest study by many of the class in the future. 
Short lessons in physiology, natural history, botany, and 
familiar topics in other sciences might profitably be included 
in the list. Begin promptly, be prepared to talk intelligently, 
and very much may be accomplished in the short time given. 
The interest excited in these lessons has been so great as to 
be of great assistance in the matter of absence and tardiness, 
as all are anxious to be present during the entire lesson. 

A. C. DeLucg, 


TO LIBRARIANS. 
Kansas City, Mo, Oct. 15, 1883. 

Dear Sir :—Will you please auswer the following questions, 
and return the same to my address at your earliest con- 
venience ? By so doing, you will confer a great favor upon 
the undersigned. Very truly yours, 

J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. City Schools, 

1, What per cent. of the patrons of your library are school 
teachers ? 

2. What per cent. of school teachers do you regard as being 
well qualified to direct the miscellaneous reading of school 
children ? 

8. What per cent. of school-teachers do you regard as being 
well read’ ? 

4. What causes do you assign for so many teachers being 
unacquainted with history, biography, science, and literature ? 

5. How can this be remedied ? 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November number of The Pansy proves afresh that a periodical 
in which so much space is devoted to Sunday reading may be edited and 
filled with as much brightness and talent as the secular magazines, The 
Pansy is only 75 cents a year. The volume begins with the Nov. number 


We have received a copy of the beautifal lithographic portrait of 
Panéy (Mrs. G. R, Alden), who pours a magnetic force that touches all 
hearts, and a keen pencil to strike into life those salient points in human 
nature that makes us allakin. It is impossible to describe the effect of 
her books. They particularly impress themselves on young girls and those 
leaving early womanhood, giviug a stimulus toward mental and moral de- 
velopment not easily forgotten, The Pansy is ouly one of four period- 
icals issued by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston: Aabyland, 50 cents a year; Our 
Little Men and Women, $1.00 a year; and Wide Awuke, $2.50 a year. 

— St. Nicholas for December is a good Christmas number of over a 
hundred pages of splendid stories, instructive sketehes, beautiful pictu) es 
and poems, and fan for everybody, good measure, pressed down, and run. 
ning over into the numbers to a to give the whole volume a 
holiday flavor, and still have something left for another year. 


— The Decembér Atlantic is notable as containing a timely paper on 
« Luther and his Work,” by F. H. Hedse. Another important paper is a 
biographical sketch of Mary Moody Emerson, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Mr. Kwerson always attributed to this aunt a powerfu! influence in shap- 
ing his career, and his sketch of her is one of peculiar interest. 

— In fiction the December Century is uncommonly generous as well as 
interesting. It offers parts of three serial stories; namely, the much dis- 
cussed “‘ Bread-winners ’’; George W. Cable’s new romance, “ Dr. Sevier,’’ 
which was b-gun in the November number; and the final part of Robert 
Grant's story of New-York life. 

— The most amusing article in Lippincott's for December has for its 
subject “Doctor and Count Mattel,” a renowned Italian charlatan, 
“ Studies from the Census,” by Charles H. Fitch, is a very instructive 
paper, pointing out the conclusions in regard to progress to be drawu from 
the relative increase or decrease of the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture, manufactures, professional pursuits, and other occupations. 
— The Popular Science Month'y is, as usual, replete with food for ster- 
ling thought. Dr. T. 8. Clouston, of Edinburgh, considers “ Female Edu- 
cation from a Medical Point of View.’’ and concludes that it is better to 
have sound women than female scholars. 

— The December issue of the Eccletic Magazine is worthy of its reputa- 
tion. The poet Swinburne leads off with an admirable article on “ Victor 


Hugo.” All of the papers are of a high character of literary exceilence. 
Pablished by K. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York, $5 per 
year; single copy, 45 cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 
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—_ 


THE WEEK. 


In the political world national matters are in a state of sus- 
pense, the coming presidential struggle already being the theme 
of many a soliloquy. From all indications the next Congress 
promises to be a trial of adroit fencers, both parties being 
pretty evenly balanced, with the chances slightly in favor of 
the Republicans, as the Democrats to a certain extent will 
have to act on the defensive. The speakership contest seems 
to be the present issue in Washington, Carlisle and Randall 
being the prominent candidates, with the money interests, 
according to the public press,—who are our political moni- 
tors,—in favor of Randall, as he represents protection. 

In California the mild-eyed Chinaman seems just now to be 
turning the work of the American Congress into a “‘ scream- 
ing farce.’”” The act restricting Chinese emigration, exempted 
students and merchants. Suddenly the Chinese nation seems 
to be imbued with a desire to drink at the fountain of Amer- 
can learning. The arrivals of late have increased several hun- 
dred per cent. The Canton certificates say they are all stu- 
dents. The California judges, like another high court, hesi- 
tate “‘to go behind the returns,” and Mr. Chinaman walks on 
with a quiet smile. He comes to be taught. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that a woman is a “‘ person.”” Let us hope that no “ fair bar- 
barian”’ will be able to shatter this decision, or make them wish 
to retract. 

The most appalling news of the week comes by the way of 
Egypt. The false prophet,—seemingly a very real prophet, 
however,—E! Mahdi, has annihilated an army sent against 
him. So complete was the slaughter that, of this army of 
10,000 men, led by an hitherto successful general, Hicks Pasha, 
scarcely enough escaped to tell the tale. El Mahdi has 
been enabled to enroll a force of 200,000 fighting men, who 
care nothing for their lives,—fanaticism of course,— but usu- 
ally 200,000 men do not leave their homes and business to 
slaughter and be slaughtered unless some great grievance has 
made them regardless of what human nature holds most dear. 
The Soudan, seemingly, has long been little better than a vast 
slave pen. The soldiers of more civilized nations will now 
have to reduce these hordes to contentment. 

The news from Tonquin continues war-like. The Chinese 
evidently don’t want to fight, but “will if they must.” If 
this is their determination, it makes the French operations 
more serious ; the Chinese have more men,—more fuel for the 
furnace,—and their base of supplies near at hand. The vacil- 
lation in Paris also makes the French case worse. 

In Canada a threatening bread-question is pressing to the 
front. This is the first year since 1876 when the Canadian 
wheat failed, and the Millers’ Association asks the Govern- 
ment to reduce the tax on wheat, which now goes to Minne- 
apolis to be ground. To lower the wheat-tax would rouse the 
farmer; to abolish the duty on flour would aim at protection, 
& more than tender plant. 

In India peace once more reigns from Herat to Candahar. 


the Ameer of Afghanistan ha thoughtfully asked for th 
heads of his enemies. 


A | sented by Major Robert Bingham, of Bingham School, 
North Carolina. This section has been represented 


named in another column. 


West Virginia, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, 
that active preparations are being made for the next 
meeting of this department in Washington city during 
the winter. There will be a very interesting class of 
questions discussed by representative men. The “ edu- 
cational status and needs” of the South will be pre- 


heretofore by Dr. Curry, of Virginia ; Governor Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina; and Drs. Orr and Haygood, of 
Georgia. Superintendent Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
will present a valuable paper.’ Provision is to be made 
for ample discussion of each subject. 


Tue trustees of the State Normal School of Rhode 
Island have not delayed action in vain in their selection 
of a principal to succeed Mr. Greenough, inasmuch as 
careful seeking and wise choosing have led them to in- 
vite Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, principal of the Potsdam 
Normal School, New York, to fill this important posi- 
tion. General Morgan has an excellent record as a 
scholar, writer, and teacher, and his success at the head 
of institutions of learning, and in the direction of 
normal work, fully justifies the choice of the Board of 
Trustees. We are warranted in the belief that Principal 
Morgan will accept the situation, and in doing so he 
will join himself toa company of educators in Rhode 
Island and in New England who will give him a warm 
welcome to their ranks. The State Normal School of 
Rhode Island has had a good history since its reéstab- 
lishment in 1872, and we trust that General Morgan 
will add to its reputation for sound educational doc- 
trine, broad and comprehensive instruction, and a pro- 
gressive spirit. 


THERE has been but one great educational exhibition 
in this country worthy the name, and that was in con- 
nection with our Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
It is now proposed to make a second, not equal perhaps 
in size, but of equal interest to educators, in connection 
with the meeting of the National Association at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, July 15-18, 1884. To insure its suc- 
cess the authorities at Madison have pledged sufficient 
space in the halls of the enlarged capitol, and the Ex- 
ecutive Board have made a wise selection of Hon. J. 
H. Smart, LL.D., of Indiana, as general director of the 
exhibition, and he has accepted the appointment, and 
will very soon announce his associates as su perin- 
tendents of departments. When it is remembered that 
the Indiana Educational Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
which won such unqualified praise from all quarters, 
was organized and arranged by Dr. Smart, we may rest 
assured that the forthcoming display of educational re- 
sources will be worthy of our profession. 


Is it not about time that our great colleges took a 
vacation from their serene assumption of superiority, 
especially as “Christian ” institutions, over the “ secu- 
lar” public, secondary, normal, and university schools ? 
Here is Harvard,—loudly published as an “ unregen- 
erate” establishment,—refusing permission to her stu- 
dents to play the regulation game of foot-ball with the 
Yale Club because of the boorish and brutal perform- 
ances of these young gentlemen; and insisting that 
Yale shall modify the rules of the game, forced by her 
upon other colleges, in favor of common decency, or 
Harvard will withdraw! Grand old Princeton, the 
stronghold of Protestant faith, breaks up periodically in 
a student row that would disgrace a crowd of New York 
roughs. The alumni of Columbia bury an unfortunate 
mover of a resolution on the higher education of women 
under an avalanche of hisses, jeers, and convivial guf- 
faws. The trouble is not in the Christian religion, 


Tue Stanparp Time Map, sent as a Supplement 
in our last issue, is called for by so many teachers for 
distribution among their scholars in teaching the facts 
as to the new time-plan that we have published an extra 
edition for schools, and will furnish them at the prices 


We learn from State Superintendent Butcher, of 


better than when materialized in a good school; but 
the defect seems to be lie the chronic notion of the 
university professional mind, that a great deal of elo- 
quent preaching, powerful praying, and, especially, a 
vigorous working up of “schools of theology,” and the 
interminable criticism of creeds and ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, is the religion specially adapted for the student 
mind. But all human experience shows that the aver- 
age college boy needs, especially, the other end of the 
Gospel, in a vigorous dispensation of the morality of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Law of Love. Colleges, like 
Amherst, that have honestly gone at “ Christian educa- 
tion ” in this way, like our high and normal schools, are 
not vexed with broils, and become communities of gen- 
tlemen instead of encampments of turbulent boys, un- 
der police regulation, ready to explode into the antics 
of barbarism. Possibly the Yale foot-ball morality is 
the working out of the social philosophy of Professor 
Sumner, who, in a recent work on the relations of social 
classes, appears in the light of a modern Apostle of the 
Gospel of the “survival of the fittest,” with a fine con- 
tempt for the shallow, amiable folk who still hold on 
to that pleasing illusion of the law of sacrifice which 
has changed half the world from paganism, and, spite 
of pagan philosophies, will probably, in time, bring the 
students of “Christian colleges” within the category 
of Christian gentlemen. 


Boston, as usual, is ahead in engrafting improve- 
ments, real or supposed, on its common-school system, 
and this time the new offshoot or graft is that of manual 
training in an experimental form in connection with the 
work of the higher classes of the grammar schools. 
Encouraged by the industrial work done in Mr. Page’s 
school, last year, Supt. Seaver recommended the adop- 
tion of some feasible and economical plan, which could 
be made of wider application, and the scheme adopted 
by the School Board for Higher Manual Training, con- 
templates the use of suitable rooms in the Latin and 
High School-building, where instruction in bench-work, 
with simple hand tools, can be given to boys from neigh- 
boring schools who may be allowed to attend on certain 
days in the week. 

Past experience has shown that it is useless to ask 
for the appropriation of a sum of money for the estab- 
lishment of a separate and fully-equipped industrial 
school, where instruction and practice in the use of tools 
could be combined with mathematics, drawing, and the 
English branches of a highschool course, as in the 
Manual Training of Washington University, at St. 
Louis,—a model institution of its kind, whose like, it is 
to be hoped, will eventually exist in Boston. 

For elementary work it is proposed to establish shops 
in rooms central to two or more grammar schools, where 
the principals may send their boys, by turns, for a two- 
hour lesson, each week. How many grammar schools 
could be accommodated by one teacher, and in one 
room, as above suggested, and how many such rooms 
would eventually be needed for the whole city, are 
questions which cannot now, of course, be definitely an- 
swered. The plan proposed is to open one room as soon 
as a competent teacher can be secured; then another, 
and others, in different quarters of the city, as needed. 
The capacity of one room being, say, two hundred boys 
a week, each neighborhood furnishing that number of 
pupils would have a room and a teacher. There are 
now in the grammar schools of the city about 2,800 boys 
who are 14 or more years old. Assuming that one-half of 
these boys desire, and are otherwise proper subjects for, 
the proposed manual training, it would take seven rooms 
and seven teachers to accommodate them. But, after 
all, this is only a surmise as to the proportions to which 
the plan might ultimately grow, if it should be managed 
successfully. We shall watch the experiment with in- 
terest, and hope to be able to report all the success that 
the friends of the movement expect to achieve. 


Our good brother, F, W. Parker, beams upon the 
Southern field in an enthusiastic letter, copied in the 
November number of the North Carolina Teacher, and 
proffers a friendly hand in a generous spirit, which we 


which is good, always and everywhere, and no where 


commend to all teachers, everywhere, He says truly: 
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« The South can now lay sure and lasting foundations for 
a great system of common schools. She can begin anew 
and avoid the faults of the North that now make it so 
hard to move onward, heavily burdened with our dead 
past.” We remind our down-South friends, however, 
that when Colonel Parker talks of Northern school- 
keeping, he unconsciously contrasts it with that resplen- 
dent ideal of the New Education that hovers before his 
own glowing imagination,—a contrast that would make 
school-keeping or anything else look dilapidated. In 
point of fact, the northern education of the past, if 
“dead,” has been a wonderfully “lively corpse.” If 
any people can show grander results from a century of 
education than our Northern States, we shall be glad to 
move there at once. Our Southern school-men, we be- 
lieve, fully appreciate the work before them. Such 
schools as are now in operation in a good many of their 
cities are a wonderful revelation of possibilities, and in 
some ways avoid the ruts of old school communities else- 
where. But the great gain of the past hundred years 
in the North has been the rooting of the common-school 
idea in the deepest strata of personal and public life. 
Every Northern State, to-day, has learned the funda- 
mental lesson of taxation, even to the last point, for the 
free education of the whole people, and will stand by 
that, in the face of a hostile priesthood, a sneering so- 
cial, literary, or scientific class, or the brutal material- 
ism that counts children by their weight as factors in 
“industrial” advancement. It has taken a full century 
in the old North, and a long generation in the West, 
backed by national munificence, to lay this foundation 
fast and sure. Now, the Northern people are giving 
their mind to certain improved methods of organization, 
instruction, and discipline in these schools, They are 
neither “ dead” nor sleeping, and any man who says so 
is carried away by his own visions, and does injustice 
to the popular mind. It is a mighty work to keep the 
school system of a great State abreast of the most ad- 
vanced ideas, amid the rapidly-changing life even of 
New England. But it is not safe for our friends out 
West or down South to publish us as effete and hope- 
lessly sunk in ruts. Taken altogether, the progress 
round the whole field of education in New England, 
within a generation, has been so great as to encourage 
the liveliest hope for the future. The Southern school- 
man is now beginning this work of bringing the whole 
people to the fundamental point of taxing itself to the 
uttermost for the public school, and making a wall 
around it that neither priest, politician, nor any power 
on earth can break down. If that is done, in a gener- 
ation the world will say, “ Well done”; but no transient 
success of the best methods will avail until the people 
below the school, of all classes and both races, join 
hands and become “solid” for its support, advance- 
ment, defence, and rational adaptation to the needs of 
the time. If only our good Colonel Parker would “burn 
his ships ” and “let himself loose” among the warm- 
hearted, appreciative school-people of these sixteen 
Southern States through the rest of his life, our friends 
down there would remind him that no “dead” New 
Hampshire turns out such resplendent, wide-awakeness 
as streams from his benignant face; and even Louisiana 
might be stirred to a revival that would repay the heroic 
brigade of her faithful teachers for their toils. 


— The woman question, in the matter of the equalization 
of salaries, has scored another triumph in the city of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Miss H. N. Morris has fought the battle and suc- 
ceeded. The pay of principals of full-graded grammar schools 
in that city had been fixed by the School Board at $2,700 per 


year, but when Miss Morris by sheer force of fitness was 
elected to the position of principal, the Board were willing to 
accept her services but demurred at the price,—because ‘* she 
was a woman”; because ‘‘a good male teacher was a little 
better than a good female teacher’’; because,—the old array 
of arguments had to be got over. Strangely, even in Brooklyn, 
80 near the parish of the Rev. Morgan Dix, all were not satis- 
fied with these arguments. They reasoned that ‘‘ either Miss 
- Morris is, or is not, a capable and efficient principal. If not, 
why retain her ?—if capable. why not so pay her?” But to 
attempt to fill these school-committeemen with this radical 
logic seemed almost as futile as filling the sieve of the Danaides. 
The maidens of to-day, however, were more successful than 
those of old. On November 16th, after six years of asking, the 
Board voted to pay Miss Morris the full principal’s salary of 
$2,700. Thus a woman once more gains a well-earned victory, 
establishing another precedent for the payment of equal 


salaries for identically equal work, irrespective of sex. In a 
city where thirty-nine out of forty principals are men, even 
the most conservative may well rest assured that a woman is 
not liable to be elected to the position unless her exceptional 
merits compel her. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— We believe, with Mr. Sabin, principal of one of the Chicago 
schools, that children should begin geometry before the age at 
which they usually enter the high schools, and that if arith- 
metic alone were taught, there would be time for such instruc- 
tion. 


— The regard which the Teutonic race has for education is 
illustrated in the act of aGerman colony that has just settled 
in one of the counties in the State of Tennessee. We are told 
that the first house they erected was a school-house. Before 
they had prepared a shelter for themselves they provided for 
the intellects of their children. With them the enemy to be 
feared was not the cold or the damp, but ignorance. 


— Here is what a child of ten, in Scotland, is required to do: 
In arithmetic, to be able to work sums in reduction of weights 
and measures, and in four “money rules’’; to point out all 
the parts of speech, to know the History of Scotland from the 
reign of Bruce till the union of the crowns, “‘ dictation,’’ and 
the geography of Scotland. Surely the memory of the Scotch 
bairn must be more wonderful in its receptivity than that of 
the Yankee child. . We are not any too kindly in this country 
in the labor we require of the children in our lower schools, 
The result is, as in Scotland and England, a prodigious amount 
of cram, and ‘‘ it is no use to pooh, pooh the matter.’’ 


— The English educational world is just now considerably 
agitated over the subject of ‘‘ home lessons.”” The question 
has even entered Parliament. The Schoolmaster, a very sen- 
sible journal, believes that ‘‘a teacher’s methods are his own,”’ 
and that he alone should decide just how much study should 
be exacted of the child out of school-hours. We doubt 
whether it would be safe to leave the question of quantity and 
time toa body of teachers under circumstances as they at 
present exist. But we believe that if teachers were judged by 
their methods rather than by results purely, they would never 
ask children to do any more work than they ought to be re- 
quired to do. 

— ‘*The school,’’ says Professor Soldan, ‘‘ must refuse to 
teach more than can be taught well. But, since the whole 
field of science cannot be grasped even in its elements, it re- 
mained the task of the school to fix its attention on those 
things which may be well learned by the child. The former 
mountebank systems of teaching, which shouted in street and 
market how many things they could teach, and which spread 
over everything, were shallow in all things. The principle 
of school education is depth and thoroughness in a few things, 
and then if there is time, general knowledge.’”’ There is a 
great deal of sound sense in these statements. The tendency 
for the past decade has been to give knowledge rather than to 
direct development, to think too much of the gatherum om- 
nium, and too little of intellectual habits. The blame can 
sometimes be laid at the door of the teacher, but not often; it 
rests generally in the supervision of the schools. 


— The London Lancet says that to worry the growing brain 
of a child with work is to maim and cripple its organization, 
doing irreparable, because structural, mischief; the effects of 
which must be life-long. Tension in work is not a proof of 
strength, but of weakness, The best brain-work is done easily, 
with a calm spirit, an equitable temper, and in a jaunty mood. 
Here is something coming from high authority, which is 
worthy the consideration of every teacher. Learning under 
pressure may place more knowledge in the memory of the 
child; but if it is done, as it must be, at the expense of nervous 
organism, then it were better that the knowledge had not been 
got at all. Again, this question presents itself: Is the teacher, 
on the whole, benefiting the child when he forces him to con 
his lesson under the excitement of a punishment, or even be- 
cause of the fear of losing caste or rank in the class? All 
children are not ambitious or interested in their tasks, neither 
are all teachers equally competent. To what extent, then, 
shall the child, by fear of punishment or degradation, be 
forced to perform the tasks set for him todo? It is an inter- 
esting question. 

— The Church of England is battling hard against the es- 
tablishment of Board Schools in England, but without success. 
‘‘ Thirteen years ago,’”’ the Educational News tells us, ‘* when 
the English Educational bill was struggling through Parlia- 
ment, few believed that within the present century School 
Boards would extend beyond the more populous centres of 
England and Wales. Already, however, they number con- 
siderably over two thousand, and there is little reason to doubt 
that, ere the advent of the twentieth century, the School 
Board will be practically universal.” Now, while the public 
school in England is fighting its way toward universality, a 
goal which it is sure to reach in a very few years, the same in- 
stitution which State after State has established, and which our 
people have, next to the church, considered the strongest bul- 
wark to their liberties, is being assailed most vigorously by the 
clericals of the Catholic church. But if the dominant church 
in England cannot successfully withstand the progress of pub- 
lic school education in that country, pray what reasonable per- 
son can believe that a church, in the minority, not dominant, 
can assail the public school in ours with the least prospect of 


success ? 

— The Catholic Review, speaking of Boston schools, says, 
‘it is coming to be pretty well demonstrated that the interests 
of the public schools are not safe in the hands of politicians.” 
It is a very true saying, and we quote it with ‘‘ approval. 


But tke remedy that the Review suggests astonishes us. Here 


it is: “The people must take the matter into their own hands, 
have the appointment of their own servants, make them 
directly responsible for the proper discharge of their duties, 
and hold the purse-strings in their own hands.”’ Well, now, 
we had always supposed that in Massachusetts the people reg- 
ulated their own affairs, appointed their own servants, made 
them directly responsible for the proper discharge of their own 
duties, and held the purse-strings in their own hands. And 
yet it has come to pass, according to the Review, that to man- 
age the schools, ‘‘ as at present organized,” ‘‘ seems absolutely 
impossible.’’ Granting the conclusion, for the moment, let us 
look at two facts: (1) The New York school board contains 
many more able and more éxperienced men than the Boston 
board, and has done for some years back. The first is com- 
posed of men appointed by the mayors of the city, the other is 
elected by the people. (2) The school committees throughout 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are the peers of those of 
any former period, except in the larger industrial centers, 
where there is a very large foreign, or floating, population. 
Boston is one of these centers; so is New York city. The in- 
ferences are (1) that the people are responsible for the deterio- 
ration of their school boards ; (2) thas the deterioration exists 
only where the conditions are unfavorable to the election of 
able and discreet men ; and (3) that where the conditions are 
unfavorable, a better school board is secured when the people 
do not directly ‘‘appoint their own servants.’”” Mark, we do 
not affirm that we would thus solve the difficulty. But this 
we do say, the public school is a child of the State; and when- 
ever, therefore, in any part of the Commonwealth its friends 
are not numerous enough to defend it against the attacks of 
its enemies, open or secret, it is the bounden duty of the State 
to come to its defence, and come it certainly will. 

— ‘*The man who devotes his whole energy to the discovery 
of phenomena,”’ says James Freeman Clarke, “ discovers facts 
and laws, but maysee nothing beyond. The man who turns 
his attention wholly outward misses the facts which are re- 
vealed to the inner consciousness, He who deals with proc- 
esses of the understanding, does not rise into the sight of 
absolute truth and beauty.’’ The principle here stated sug- 
gests to us that there are two types of educators,—those who 
discover facts and see nothing beyond, and those who see 
** absolute truth and beauty,’’ but fail to be able to direct duller 
or immature minds so that they, too, can behold the wondrous 
sights. The first is the machine educator. He knows the 
laws which make for good order. Whether supervising or 
teaching, he keeps a cash account. He knows how each boy 
or girl stands from day to day, how many lessons are imper- 
fect, how much tardiness, how many absences, who have whis- 
pered, who have not; the system bristles with statistics; exami- 
nations, written‘and oral, follow each other in quick succession ; 
and success, as in a merchant’s office, is measured at the end 
of the year by the manipulation of the Arabic figures, under a 
system of double entry. The other type of mind may be 
called the instinctive. It sees principles, beauty; absolute 


truth, it may be. It is not generally of the earth earthy, but 
lives ina sublimated atmosphere, and would draw all children 
unto it. Its motives and purposes are to be praised; but the 
weakness of this type of mind in the educational sphere is, 
that it is impatient of restraint; it takes no note of time, but 
worse than that, it takes no note of conditions. It is tethered 
to them just the same, nevertheless, but acts as it would were 
they mere figments of the imagination. Wedo not propose 
to quarrel with either type; for both have their virtues, and 
both we could not very welldo without. But let us admit 
also their limitations, and,—/festina lente. 


Important to Subscribers, 
REDUCTION ON ALL UNPAID BILLS. 


A large number of JOURNAL subscribers pay ANNU- 
ALLY IN ADVANOE, thereby securing the paper at $2.50, 
In order that those now in arrears may be induced to 
adopt this 

EXCELLENT RULE OF PAYMENT IN ADVANCE, 


Excellent alike for subscriber and publisher, we make 
the following proposals, which will hold good till 
Jan. 1, 1884: 

A Discount or TEN PER CENT. WILL BE MADE ON 
ALL BILLS FOR THE JOURNAL OF MORE THAN ONE 
YEAR’S STANDING, IF PAID BEFORE JAN. 1, 1884. 


A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED. 


Eacu SUBSCRIBER, PAYING IN ADVANCE THE SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE OF $2.50 ror THE JOUBNAL FOR 
1884, WILL RECEIVE ANY PORTRAIT HE MAY CHOOSE 
or ouR Srconp 


ONE TO-DAY IS WORTH TWO TO-MORROWS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. have now ready their 


trations, by Clara Erskine Clement. Price, $2.50. Itis a book 
of seven valuable chapters, — Chapter I. being devoted to an- 
cient painting from earliest times to the Christian era,—Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, Ancient Greece, and Italy,—mosaics, paint- 
ings on stone, and vase painting; Chapter II. treats of Medi- 
seval painting from the Christian era to the Renaissance, the 


superb holiday book, Michael Angelo, a dramatic poem, by early, the central or Romanesque period, and the final or Gothic 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; illustrated; price, $7.50. It period; Chapter III. gives the history of painting in Italy from 
is understood that it was Mr. Longfellow’s wish that this grand/in, Renaissance to the present century; and the remaining 
dramatic poem should be brought out by his publishers in an chapters are devoted to painting in Flanders, Holland, Ger- 
illustrated volume. Most nobly have they fulfilled the wish of many, Spain, France, and England. More than 75 illustra- 
the lamented poet in this volume, folio in form, printed On | tions are given, each of which is a study, many of them being 
paper of the very best quality, and bound in a new and attract-| from the great painters of all ages. It is a book not only suited 
ive style; gilt edges, including a portion of the back. Thej|¢,. . present, but of great permanent value and usefulness. 
frontispiece is a full-page portrait of Michael Angelo, engraved Wrecked, by the same pablishers. is a novel by Wiiliam Os- 


by G. Kruell after a recent steel engraving by an eminent born Stoddard, author o: 


‘*Esau Hardrey,” ‘‘ Dab Kinzer,” 


French artist. The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful, and ete. Price, $1.50. 


include designs by leading American artists. Great care has 
been taken to secure authentic portraits of the great characters 


— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, has published 


of the poem, and also all a charming juvenile book, entitled There Was a Little Girl 
accessories of costume, landscape, and ornament, ree - tha M. Schaeffer. 
ferent portraits of Vittoria Colonna are used, two of which are little girl who 
thought to be by Michael Angelo himself, and the third is the had a little earl » is one of the happiest tokens of that genial 
well-known portrait by Sebastian del Piombo. The engravings and simple-hearted temper which made the great poet the 
interpret strikingly the scenes and incidents of this fascinating most lovable and beloved of men. The artist, in her beautiful 
poem, and in the appendix are found many sketches which illustration, has most fittingly interpreted the spirit of the 
enable the reader to fully understand the poem, with all of its ‘story in verse.” The drawing and coloring are in admirable 
various characters. As a gift-book it would be difficult to find style. The design and execution of the whole work, especially 


its equal. Author, subject, and artistic execution all combine 


the initials of the versicles and the silhouettes, are entirely 


to make it permanent and valuable as it is beautiful and) \pisinal, Miss Schaeffer, who is a self-taught artist, evidencse 


attractive. 


considerable talent, and she will, without doubt, achieve dis 


— We are reminded by the December No. of The Art Mag-|tinction in her profession. She has inherited her talent from 


azine, published by Cassel! & Co,, 739 and 741 Broadway, New 


her distinguished father, the late Prof. George C. Schaeffer, 


of Washington. D. C., who was a scientist, artist, and writer 


York, that for teachers and students seeking refined culture | ,¢ reputation. The work is finely gotten up, — the paper, the 


nothing could be more -appropriate for a gift for the holidavs 


text, and the beautiful binding in fringed edge, in a box, being 


than this magazine for the coming year. It costs only $3 50 g of the most tasteful kind. 


per year. and the seventh volume begins with the December 
No. for 1883. Itis rich in illustrations and articles that tend 


— Among the multitude of holiday gifts there are none more 


to the popularization of art, and will keep its readers informed | beautiful in thought and more exquisite in artistic finish than 
on art and its progress in all branches and in all countries./pog ¢ Shepard’s Golden Floral Series of Hymns and Poems. 
We are authorized by Messrs. Cassell & Co. to announce that/ The hymns selected are from our best English classics, familiar 
a new and original etching, by Mr. Henry Farrer, entitled | +, the thonghts and dear in the affections of all. The illustra- 
“Evening by the River” (size 19*25 inches), will be presented | tions by Miss L. B. Humphrey, W. L. Taylor, E. H. Garrett. 
to each subscriber to the Magszine of Art, for 1884, the new| p. "p. Merrill, and other first-class artists, are elegant renderings 
volume of which commences with the December No, of 1883./in art of the highest intellectual conceptions. The new vol- 
Cassell’s Family Magazine begins a new volume with the| ymes for the holidays of 1884 comprise Tennyson’s ‘Come Into 
January No., 1884; price, $1 50 per year. The illustrations of | the Garden,JMaud,” with twenty-two illustrations, Ray Palmer’s 
this magazine have been a distinguishing excellence. A sub-| « My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” with a fac-simile of the origi- 
scription to either of these magazines wili make a valued pres-| na}; Alfred Dommett’s Christmas Hymn, “It was the Calm 


ent to any friend. 
— Cassell & Co.’s new holiday publications are very beau- 


and Silent Night,’”’ and of the grandest of Christmas carols; 
‘* The Lord is My Shepherd,” in song and sonnet, by Rev. W. 
Richard, wich full-page illustrations; ‘‘ Curfew Must Not Ring 


tifal and appropriate. They include Dante's Purgatory and) 7, 'wiont» by Rosa H. Thorpe; and “That Glorioug Song of 
Paradise, with Gustave Doré’s superb illustrations; price,/Qj4,”" by EH. Sears, in which that exquisite hymn is made 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt, beveled with elaborate side and | doubly beautiful by the artistic talent of Alfred Fredericks. 
back dies in gold and ink. $6 00; in elegant full morocco, gilt) Rach and all are neat, appropriate, and elegant gifts, and will 
and stamped, $1000. The text was translated by the Rev./ fad a ready sale. Cloth, full gilt, $150; flexible, $1.75. Lee & 
Henry Francis Cary. M A., from the original Dante Alighieri, Shepard, Boston. 


and is illustrated with sixty full-page wood-cuts from original 
designs by Gustave Doré, with full critical and explanatory 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published an 


notes, ete. The typography and paper is the best known to| important work, entitled Bxamples for Elementary Prac- 


the book-making art. It is a 
most fitting for a gift for the season. 


book of permanent value, and| tice in Delineation, designed for the use of schools and iso- 
ated beginners, by Charles H. Moore, instructor in drawing 


l 

The Forging of the Anchor, by the same enterprising|4nq principles of design in Harvard University; price $2.00. 
firm, is a charming volume by Samuel Ferguson, with many| This book of examples is intended to furnish models for ele- 
‘beautiful original illustrations, prepared expressly for it by mentary practice in drawing, and they will serve the admirable 
good artists. It is a handsome small quarto, printed on fine| purpose to train the eye and hand of the beginner to accuracy 
paper, and tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with | and precision in drawing. The method of work is clearly set 
gold and colored inks; price. $1.50. For juvenile books. suited | forth, and formal exercises are furnished which, if properly 
to the gift season, are Four Little Priends; or, Papa’s|-oxecuted by the student, will serve to quicken appreciation of 
Daughters in Town, by Mrs. Mary D. Brine, author of| those qualities of line which are expressive of living character 
* Jingles and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys.”’ ete.; price, $125;|/and beauty. The book is well made, and the drawings are 
also Children’s Thoughts in Song and Btory, by Louise upon heavy paper, and the binding substantial. 


Demoresque Blake, illustrated on stone by Wilson de Meza; 
price, $1.25. Both of these books will delight the young of 
both sexes, and are very attractive in pictures and binding. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published a 


— Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New| ,o:y important book for students and readers of history and 
York city, have published The Alphabet Children, by “C.| .i¥i) polity. It is entitled The Course of Empire; Outlines 
H.” and ‘‘ W. G.”’ in large quarto form, strikingly illustrated,|of the Chief Political Changes in the History of the 
which will give great delight to very young children, and aid| World (arranged by centuries), with variorum illustrations 
them in their first steps in learning to read; price, $1.00 Par-|by Charles Gardner Wheeler; price, $300. This book pre- 
ents and teachers in search of a pleasing and useful gift for| sents a series of progressive views of the chief political changes 


** little folks’’ should examine this new publication. 
— The bound volame of Harper's Young People for 1883, 


in the world’s history by means of a map for each century 
and accompanying text upon the opposite page. It also gives 
valuable statements, with brief illustrative citations in regard 


—price, $3.00,—is ready in good time for holiday purposes. It/+, the most important national movements and the character 
contains over 850 pages, with about 800 illustrations; 4to, or-| and manners of each century. It opens with a learned intro- 
namental cloth binding. The variety farnished in this volume| duction, and then traces the political changes from 500 B.C 
of amusement and instruction makes it one of the best helps| down to the year 1883. There is no more convenient book for 
to parent and teacher in delighting and improving the young. | the general reader than these outlines for easy and ready refer. 
The publishers can farnish uniform with this volume those|ence It answers hundreds of questions about political changes 
for 1881 and 1882; price, $3.00 each. The volume for 1880 is|not readily found. Without such a manual even the student 


out of print. 


of history is **‘ much at sea’”’ and liable to waste much valuable 
time in gaining information here quickly found. The cita- 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have opened their Classics for 
: tions from authors of each century will give the reader, at one 
Children Series, in which they propose to publish from stand-| view, the concise and a bee oF tae of competent 
ard authors a number of works as nearly complete as possible, | critics of that period. The author announces companion vol- 
adapted to children between the ages of nine and fifteen in the| umes upon the subjects of Literature and Art, arranged upon 
ammar schools, with Robinson Crusoe, edited by W. H./a similar plan as being now in preparation. The nineteen 
ambert, Supt. of Schools, Maiden, Mass; 263 pages; price, 30| maps, a reference list of historical authorities, and a very com- 
cents. Thesecond volumeis nowready. Itis Shakespeare's | plete alphabetical index are useful additions to this handy vol- 
Merchant of Venice, Hudson and Lamb; bound in boards;|ume of over 450 pages, admirably printed by the University 
Life, 10 pages; Lamb’s story, 16 pages; text and notes, 81 pages;| Press, John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, Mass., and bound in 
or, 107 pages in all; introduction price, 20 cents. It contains | good library style. 


Hudson’s Life of Shakespeare, and about two-thirds of the 


— Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, have issued Short 


Text and Notes of his School Edition. Nothing is omitted Studies in Literature, English and American; a manual 


that would impair the value of the work for children; but, on 


the contrary, by introducing them directly to the leading char- | of liter 
ed. The story of the| the use of common schools, intermediate schools, and grammar | $! 


acters, their interest in it is heighten 


culture, poetical gems, and familiar quotations; for 


lay is taken directly from Charlies and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales | schools; by A. P. Southwick, A.M., author of the ‘ Dime Se- 


m Shakespeare,”’ 


ries of Question Books’’; price, 60 cents; to teachers, for ex- 
amination, 45 cents. It is a book that will lead the student to 


— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have just issued The Knock-|j-oader fields of literature, and increase his knowledge of the 
about Clubin the Tropics, by CU. A. Stephens, author of |lives and writings of those who have enriched the world by 
“Yoong Moose Hunters,” ete. Small quarto. Illuminated|their labors. It contains the representative authors from the 
boards. Price, $1.50 in muslin; extra gilt, $200. It gives the | Age of Chaucer to the Victorian Age in English literature, and 
adventures of a rv of young men in New Mexico and Cen- | from the Colonial Age to the present Golden Age in American 


tral America, an 
designs by distinguished artists. Much valuable information 
is furnished of the plains of New Mexico, the land of the 
a" and concerning the wonderfal ruins of Central 


is fully illustrated with about 250 original |ilterature, to which are appended Pearls at Random Strung, 


Familiar Quotations, Recreations, Pseudonyms, etc, It is a 
book admirabiy adapted for use in our schools, either as a text- 
book, or for use as a supplementary book to the fuller class- 
books on literature. The statements it contains are reliable, 


— Whi and the divisions of literary eras; are essential to proper under- 
White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth avenue, New York, pub- ; edie aur tan, 


standing of those periods representing the gro 


lish An Outline History of Painting, for young people and guage and literature. 


students, with complete indexes and numerous full-page illus- 


The Society for Political Education, 4 Morton street, New 


York, send us No 9of the Economic Tracts, entitled Tazxa- 
tion: a Plain Talk for Plain People, by JamesCanfield. It 
discusses the important question,—How shall the Revenues of 
Government be Raised ? 

— Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann street, New York, are the most 
extensive publishers of dialogues, plays, games, and speakers, 
especially designed for school and literary amateur entertain- 
ments, in this country. They have just issued McBride's 
New Dialogues, containing entirely new and original dia- 
logues, introducing Irish. Yankee, and other eccentric charac- 
ters, by H. Ellott McBride. Price. in paper, 30 cents; bound 
in boards, 50 cents, They have also published The Amateur 
Printer, or Type Setting at Home, which fully describes 
the materials necessary, their cost, and complete and detailed 
instructions how to set type and do press-work. Amateur 
printing is an excellent means of instructive amusement for 
the young. Many of the leading journalists in this country 
began their literary career in this way, amoug whom were 
Horace Greeley, James G. Blaine, Bayard Taylor, and others, 

— D. Appleton & Co., 1,3, and 5 Bond street, New York, 
publish No. 8 in the Parchment Paper Series, English as 
She is Wrote, showing the curious ways in which the Eng- 
lish language may be made to convey ideas or obscure them; 
a companion to English as She is Spoke. It will furnish 
much amusement to those interested in the anomalies of our 
language; price, 30 cents, 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published A 
Brief Handbook of English Authors, by Oscar Fay Adams; 
price, 75 cents. For daily use by teachers and students of lit- 
erature, nothing could be more convenient than this little 
manual, It is arranged alpuabetically, and gives the authors, 
the class of writers to which they belong, the date of their au- 
thorship, and the principal works they have written; with such 
notes and comments.as will give a clear idea of their style, 
character, etc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, have ready for im- 
mediate issue, The Blements of Botany, by Prof. W. A. Kel- 
lerman, of the Kansas State Agricultural College. It is de- 
signed either for school use or for independent study, and is 
especially adapted to those students who are unable to give 
several years to this subject. An important feature, new to 
text-books of this science, is the department called ** Economic 
Botany,’”’ in which the principles of botany are applied to 
practical uses. Professor Kellerman abolishes the old heresy 
that botany ia a dainty accomplishment for ladies, and makes 
it a valuable practical study 
— The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1883 (llth 
year) has just been published by F. Leypoldt, 31 and 32 Park 
Row, New York city. It embraces the latest catalogues of 
publishers and manufacturers, preceded by a verbatim reprint 
of the Publishers’ Weekly, record of books issued from July 8, 
1882, to June 30, 1883, with a complete index by authors, titles, 
and subjects; also the American Educational Catalogue for 
1888. Booksellers, librarians, teachers, and students will find 
this annual indispensable in their reference libraries. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York, have just issued No. 102 of the admirable Standard 


Library,—French Celebrities, Part II.; by Jules Claretie, 
and others; price 15 cents. It contains a number of pen por- 
traits of eminent Frenchmen of our day, given by their con- 
temporaries. Among them are Jules Ferry, George C!émenceau, 
Ernest Renan, Henri Rochefort, Challemel-Lacour, Jules 
Simon, Erckmann Chatrain, Paul Bert, and Alphonse Daudet, 


— The many warm friends and admirers of the late lamented 
Dr. J. M. Manning, pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
will be greatly interested in the volume just issued by D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston, entitled Not of Man, but of God. 
This book was left at his death ready for the press, and con- 
tains the expression of his heart-life and ripe convictions; 
price $125. It is aclear, logical, and thorough argument in 
favor of the divine origin of the Bible, made for the benefit of 
those who have been, by specious reasoning, led into doubt. 


— The trustees of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., have 
published in pamphlet form the Proceedings at the Celebration 
of the Ninetieth Anniversary of the Founding of that instita- 
tution, on June 21, 1883. It has for a frontispiece a well- 
engraved picture of the academy buildings and grounds. The 
addresses were very interesting, containing historical and per- 
sonal reminiscences of great value to the alumni. 


— Mr. Kwong Ki Chiu, who is reported to have just lost his 
valuable stereotype outfit by shipwreck on yhe way to China, 


is the author of the distinguished Dictionary of English 
Phrases, very highly commended for scholarship and research. 
Lt was a Chinese edition of this work that he intended to bring 
outin China. The work is so extensive as to include and illus- 
trate nearly every English idiom, colloquialism, and slang. It 
is acompanion to the dictionary and encyclopedia. It is an 
octavo of 935 pages, containing more than 6,000 phrases, pub- 
lished by Mesers. A.S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 William 
street, New York; price, postage or express prepaid, $5.00. In 
addition to its intrinsic merit, is the no less interesting fact 
— —— compiled by Mr, Kwong, in the heart of New 
pgland. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Fallen Priest: Key to Boston Inside Out; by Rev. Henry Morgan; 

50. Boston: Shawmut Publishing Co. iby : 
Catalogue of Books and gy ere relating to American Indians; se- 

lected from the stock of G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Boston. 

Catalogue of Private Library of 8. L, Boardman, Boston: Charles F, 

Libbie & Co., auctioneers, 1 Hamilton Place. 

Not of Man but of God; by Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D,; $1.25. Boston: 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
Text-Book of P. Astronomy; by Wm. G. Peck, Ph.D., LL.D... 
Elements of Surveying and Leveling) 4 harles Davies, LL.b ; revised 
by J. Howard Van Aumringe, A.M., Pb.D,....4n Epitome of English His- 
tory; by 8. Agnes Kummer; revised by A. M. Chandlee....Second French 
Kook after the Natural or Pestalozz Method; by James H. Worman, 
A.M., Ph.D. ond 8. & Co, 

Lessons on Color in ma ols; ucretia Crocker; 80 cents. 
Ohicago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. hod , 

Brapgonar; a tragedy; by Geo. H. Calvert; $1.00.... What Shall We Do 
with Our Daughters Livermore ; $1.25 ...The Tinkham 
} mew Tide Mill; by J. T. whridge; illus.; $1.25. Boston: Lee & 


d. 
Indian Idyls; Edwin Arnold, C0.8.1.; 50 cents. 
vs New by Martha Finley; $1.25, New York: Dodd, 


Co, 
English as She is Wrote. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—DECEMBER, 1883. 


Mercury will not be visible in December. 

Venus, at the beginning of the month, will be very close to 
and above the bow! of the Milkmaid’s Dipper, in Sagittarius, 
through which constellation she is moving from west to east. 
She will be in conjunction with the Moon twice this month: 
on the Ist and 3ist, being about 5° south. At the close of 
the month she will be just below the three conspicuous stare 
in the head of the Goat. She sets as follows: 


December 10, 5h. 43m. evening. 
December 20, 6h. 3m. vi 
December 30, 6h. 28m. od 


Mars’ position has changed but little since last month, being 
still near the Sickle in Leo, and rising as follows: 
December 10, 9h. 2im. evening. 
December 20, 8h. 45m. w 
December 30, 8h. 3m, e 
Jupiter drags along after Mars, keeping about one hour be- 
hind him, rising as follows: 


December 10, Th. 58m. evening. 
December 20, Th. 15m. 
December 30, 6h. 30m. * 


He will be about 5° north of the Moon on the 16th. The 
eclipses of his satellites visible this month are: 


Sat, I. 5d. 8h. 38m. morning. Begins. 
I, 6d. 10h. 6m. evening. 

* IV. 11d. 10h. 55m. bad 

“ IV. 12d. 3h. 9m. morning. Ends. 
I, 13d. 11k. 59m. evening. Begins, 
“IL «615d. 12h, Om, 

I. 21d. 1h. 53m. morning. 
I, 22d. 8h. 21m. evening. 
“ IL 23d. 2h. 37m. morning. ” 
I. 28d. 3h. 46m 


“ IV. 28d. 9h. 5m. evening. Ends. 


The shadow is now directed slightly to the right, and as the 
satellites pass from right to left through the shadow in an 
eclipse it follows that all of the above beginnings or disappear- 
ances must occur to the right or west of the planet. The re- 
appearance of all the satellites except LV. is invisible, occurring 
behind the planet, and when next seen they issue from the 
east side of the planet from occultation. 

Saturn will be in close conjunction with the Moon on the 
12th, being but one-half of one degree north of that luminary. 
He passes the meridian as follows: 


December 10, 10h. 58m. evening. 
December 20, 10h. 16m, - 
December 30, 9h. 34m, * 


METEORS, OR SHOOTING STARS, 


No very brilliant or active groups are met with in December. 

The Andromedes and Geminides, mentioned last month, 
continue into December; the first until the 7th, and the last 
until the 27th. The Taurids II., radiating from near the Great 
Crab Nebula, 3° south of § Tauri (Aurige), Dec. 6-12, The 
Polarids I., from very near the Pole Star, after the 20th, and a 
few scattering ones from the Handle of the Great Dipper are 
the principal ones visible in December. 


‘SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS, CLUSTERS, AND CON- 
STELLATIONS IN DECEMBER AT 9.00 P. M. 


The most beautiful and interesting portion of the heavens is 
presented to our view in the evenings of Dec., Jan., and Feb. 
In Dee. the portion lying east of the meridian, however, pos- 
sesses far the greater number of bright stars. 

Near the meridian and the equator of the heavens is the 
wonderful variable-star Mira, in the constellation Cetus. This 
remarkable star has a period of 331d. 8h. 16m. (Peters), and 
will not be at maximum (2.5 magnitude) again until next 
spring, being now far on the decline and almost invisible. A 
southeast diagonal through the Square of Pegasus produced 
one and one-half times as far reaches it. To the left 15° is 
the 2d-magnitude star Men«ar, in the head of the Whale, and 
the only bright star in that large constellation. The Ram, 
with one bright star in a cluster of dim ones, lies 20° north, 
and the Head of Medusa, of which cluster the variable Algol is 
one, is in the zenith. 

To the left, or east of the meridian, the zodiacal constella- 
tions are in their order from north to east: Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, and Leo, In the first are the Pleiades, Hyades, and 
Saturn; in Gemini, the bright stars Castor and Pollux and a 
host of other interesting objects; in the next Jupiter and 
Praesepe; and in Leo, Mars, Regulus, and the Sickle. South 
of the zodiac is a still more glorious field, Low down in the 
south the two brilliants,—Phaet, in the Dove on the right, and 
Naos, in the Ship on the left,—form the southern termini of the 
legs of the Great Egyptian X, having the mighty sun Sirius as 
its center and Procyon and Betelguese as the Northern termini. 

To the right of Sirius is the Hare, known by the neat little 
four-sided figure, and above it is Rigel, the Trapezium, and 
the Kings, or stars in Orion’s Belt, and Leo and the Sickle are 
rising. 

To the west, or right of the meridian, Andromeda, just 
northeast of the Great Square of Pegassus, and the A in 
Aquarius southwest of it, are the most conspicuous objects. 
Away in the northwest we see the Great Cross with Deneb at 
ite head and lying in the Milky Way, and the Harp and Vega, 
two moet beautiful objects. 

In the northern circum-polar region the Great Dipper is 
low dows alnse t= +ha horizon, The Little Dipper, Draco, and 


Cassiopeia, are to the left, or west of the Pole Star, and the 
segment of Perseus, Auriga, and Capella are to the right. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS AND CLUSTERS, 
DEC. 21, 1883. h. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian 6 2 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . — | " 

8 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 9 O 

Tauri(‘7 Stars,’ or Pleiades) in meridian 9 40 
@ Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian . ° 10 28 

a Aurigw (Capella) in meridian . 

B Orionis (Rigel)in meridian . ° ° ll 8 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian . @ 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 7 43 


a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ‘ > 7 18 . 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises . - 9 14 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) rises. 2 0 

Bootis (Arcturus) rises 0 57 

a Scorpionis (Antares) invisible. 

a (Vega) sets . ° 9 50 evening. 
Aquille (Altair) seis - 8 15 

a Cygni (Deneb) sets . ° ° ° » 1 13 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets ‘ 8 49 evening. 


De Land, Fla., Nov. 7, 1883. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E, T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


PROBLEM 228 —In a circle containing 600 acres are inscribed 
four equal circles tangent to each other and to the large circle 
Find the area of one of the four circles; also of the central part 
of the large circle bounded by the four small circles, and of the 
four parts of large circle bounded by two of the smal! circles 
and an arc of the large circle. M. M. R. 

With A as a center, and a radius R equal to radius of given 
circle, describe the quadrantal sector, bounded by the radii 
AB and AD and the quadrant BKD, its extremities being B 
and D. Draw the chord BD. Bisect the angles ABD and 
ADB by the lines BH and DJ, respectively ; and bisect the 
right angle A by line AZ, these three bisectors meeting in the 
point C, Through C draw GI parallel to the chord BD, ex- 
tremity @ being found in radius AB ; also draw CF perpen- 
dicular to AB. G and J are the centers of two of the inscribed 
circles. 

Angle AGC = 45° = GBC + BCG; but GBC = \ of 45°; 
.*. triangle GBC is isosceles. Triangle ACG is also isosceles. 


600 160 
[a] Let R= AB = 
a= BE= AE= \Ry?2. 
a= AC=CG= BG. 
[b] (1) y? =a? + (a — 2).? 
(2) y? = 2? + BR? — 2R (a — 2). 
(3) .*. a? + (a = + R? — 2R (a — 2). 
(4) .. 2 = R(¥2 — 1), = radius of inscribed circle. 


le] (1) | (ya—1 }? 


= 10204 A = area of inscribed circle. 
(2) 4x2 == 131.07A = area of square GI. 
(3) 4a? — w 2? = 28.12A = portion inclosed by ins. circles, 
(4) 600A — 2? (4— = 160.114 = portion lying 
between circum. of large circle and the insc. circles, 
Warrensburg, Mo. C. Kina, 


a—z=CKE=CF= AF. 
y = BC= CD. 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 140.—In a rhombus whose semi-diagonals are a 
and }, inscribe a square, and three circles; one circle tangent 
to the four sides of rhombus; two, each tangent to two sides of 
rhombus and to central circle. Inscribe an ellipse whose foci 
are the centers of the outer circles; inscribe two equilateral 
triangles. Now cause the rotation of the rhombus around 
either diagonal as an axis, and find contents of volumes gener- 
ated by the square, the three circles, the ellipse, and the com- 
mon portion of the inscribed equilateral triangles. 

Warrensburg, Mo. C. Kine. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


A Premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tae BICKNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 
Methods, and Results. 
CONDITIONS. 


(1) The Essay will not be limited as to length. 
(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 


or sermon paper. 
(3) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 


or before April 1, 1884. 

(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by « sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
closure of postage-stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman of Committee. 
Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—There is a movement in Oakland toward the 
establishment of a school of industrial arts, a gift of $150,000 
having been made for that purpose. 


CoLoRabo.—Pueblo is one of the oldest cities in the State, 
but had no “boom” until recently. Modern Pueblo is a 
young city, but a giant inrapid growth. In the race for wealth 
and in the hurry and confusion of building a city rapidly, securing rail- 
roads, lters, R er steel works, etc., the schools were not forgotten. 
——On the north side is to be found Supt. J. 8. McCinng, formerly of 
Illinois, an able educator and wise manager, with a strong corps of 22 
teachers, carers three elegantly arranged and furnished buildings, 
with 1,500 school youth.——On the south side of the Arkansas river F. B, 
Gault, recently from Iowa, with 12 able assistants, is rapidly bringing 
order out of chaos, and —— the schools upon a sure basis, and securing 
& progreasive movement in school affairs, ‘Two new buildings have re- 
cently been completed. One, the high-school building, is an imposing 
structure, and a thoroughly convenient school-buliding. Another new 
ward building is to be erected at once to accommodate the rapidly increas- 
ing school population. The teachers in these schools take THe JOURNAL 
and THE AMERICAN TEACHER; consequently are enthusiastic in their 
work, and fully abreast of the times in methods.——Dr,. A. Y Hull, the 
venerable county superintendent of Pueblo Co., was recently réelected by 
a good majority, —— a'l his associates save one on his ticket were de- 
feated. Served a good officer right to ignore party lines and continue him 
in office,——-The Jesuits contemplate establishing a large college in Pueblo. 
Likewise the Presbyterians are planning to locate a college in Pueblo if 
suitable encouragement is accorded them in the plan._—The 8. T. A. is 
called to meet in Greeley, Dec, 26, 27, and 28. The meeting, it is expected, 
will be of unusual interest. A live program and live teachers are selected, 
——tThe Presbyterians have accepted a bonus from Del Norte of $40,000, 
and will at once locate an institution of learning at that desirable point, 


Dakota. — Twelve teachers in Yankton, D. T., recently 
spent a week in visiting the schools of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, the school board voting full salary during their absence. 
The teachers report a pleasant and profitable week. 


FLoripa.—The educational facilities of this section of the 
South are rapidly improving. At De Land, the thriving me- 
tropolis of Volusia Co., the Rev. J. H. Griffith, D.D., late of Troy, N. Y,, 
has opened an academy, with an experienced corps of assistants, where 

upils are py ne for college, teaching, or practical life. Prof, A. G, 
Winters, late of Cook Co., Havana, N. Y., has been conducting a similar 
school for some time at San Mateo. To meet an urgent need, the people 
of Orange City bave voted $2,000 to build a much larger school-building, 
with modern furniture. . 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLLows, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—The Central School Journal has changed hands, 
W. J. Medes, the editor and proprietor, has sold to Miss L. G. 
Howell. a daughter of the late Judge J. B. Howell. of Keokuk. 
Hon. 8. M. Clark, editor of the Gate City, has agreed to assist in the man- 
agement.——Supt. J. McNaughton is reported as having excellent success 
at Council Bluffs. We predict for him a long term——The State Normal 
has openeda model school, which is presided over by Miss Ella Miller, of 
the Oswego Normal ——The Clinton schools have a “library half hour’’ 
every Friday. The pupils talk of their reading ——The Normal Monthly 
is highly prized by the grade teachers all over the State. The articles in 
the last number on “ Subtraction,’’ and the ** Sentence Method,” are val- 
uable for use. The * pany of Robert Brace” is regularly read in many 
schools, and the pupile are always eager for the next number. The “ edu- 
cational directory ” is an established feature, and the statistics there pub- 


lished are exceedingly useful to superintendents. 


InDIANA.—Supt. Study, chairman of the Ex, Com., has the 
rogram about perfected for the State Assoc. The following 
s the outline: 

Retiring president, Supt. H.8. Tarbell. Inaugural address of president 
elect, Supt. J. 8. Irwin, Fort Wayne; Manual Labor in the Public Schools, 
Prest. C. O. Thompson, Terre Haute; Discussion, opened by W. F. M. 
Goss, of Purdue Univ. The Model Teacher,Miss M. H. Kraut,Crawfords- 
ville; The Common School of a Quarter Century Hence, Supt. J. Baldwin, 
Rushville; Discussion, opened by Supt. J. P. Mather, Warsaw. Separate 
Schools, Prest. C. W. Hodgin, Richmond; Discussion, opened by Supt. 8. 
Cox, Kokomo. The Study of English, W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute ; 
Moral Results from Pablic-school Training, Supt. W. N.j[Hailmann, La- 

rte; Discussion, opened by Supt. Smedley. Annual Uration, W. H. 
ayne; subject, The Science of Education,—its Methods and some of its 

Problems. Address, Hon. B. G. Northrop; subject, Incentives, 

High-School Section.—Practical Value of Latin in the High School, 0, 
P. Doney, Logansport; Discussion led by T. G. Alford, Vevay. Require- 
ments for Admission to High School, R. G. Boone, Frankfort; Discussion 
led by C. W. McClare, Crawfordsville. What and How in English Liter- 
ature, Mrs. R. A. Moffit, Rushville; Discussion led by Miss Lida Hadley, 
Richmond. This section meets Dec. 26 p.m. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINGON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOI8s.—The question chosen for discussion at the ap- 
roaching contest of the Normal literary societies is, Resolved, 


bat the U. S. Government should own, control, and operate 
the public telegraph lines. —— Whiteside schools still employ Prof. Mountz 
to give instruction in music. He evidently is master of his profession.—~ 
Supt. B. F. Stocks, of Virden, has published rules, regulations, and course 
of study for Virden schools.———The Joliet were give a full account of 
Supt. Powell’s address to the teachers of Il Co, on Language. The 
Assoc. passed a vote of thanks for his masterly effort.——Galena City 
teachers, at their meetings, combine self-improvement as well as the im- 
rovement of the schools. At the October meeting, Supt. Barton gave a 
esson on the winds, and the meeting closed with a study of Shakespeare. 
——Miss Maude, daughter of Supt. Powell, of Aurora, receives very com- 
plimentary notices from the newspapers of England. She has performed 
on the violin before critical audiences in many of the cities, beginning 
with London.—Some of the Joliet people attribute the marvelous pros- 
rity of Joliet’s rival, Aurora, to the fact that Aurora schools have stood 
or years in the first rank. Let ambitious towns note that schools uniformly 
good will attract a desirable population.——The Philadelphian debaters 
choose to oppose government control of the telegraph, The come con- 
test of the societies will settle this question in advance of the meeting of 
congress.—Prof. J. C. Feitshaus, of Springtield, is teaching elocution in 
the high school, and carrying on a very successful private school in eloca- 
tion at the same time.-—-Prin. Scudder, of 8. Dixon schools, announces 
that the Board of Ed. of Dixon offer four prizes to pupils (two to the 
graded, two to the ungraded schools) of Lee Co. for the best work in 
reading and elocution. The contest is to occur in February or March. 
— Menard Co. papers speak very highly of the success of Greenview 
schools under the management of Prin. M. C. Connelly. 


KentTucky.—The State school fund is distributed to negro 
as to white schools; but the poverty of the blacks, and their 


their schools shall be separate, makes the progress of education among 
them slow. No school for negroes exists at Ashland, the chief town in 
Boyd Co., because the State fund for their use is but $55 per year, and no 
local fund can be raised. The local papers in Winchester and Bowling 
Green, both leading towns, report a great lack of school accommodations 
for negroes.—There is a gradual increase of local taxation for common 
schools. In 10 of the 32 districts in Carroll Co., alocal tax has been voted 
this year.—During the week all the schools in the State, outside of Louis- 
ville, have been invited to attend the Southern Exposition at redaced 
rates, mapy accepting. The Louisville public schools have twice been 
closed for a day to allow teachers and pupils to attend the Exposition at 
the ten cent rate.——Gen. Green Clay Smith bas printed a remonstance 
against the practice of the schools in requiring children to do all their 
studying at home, —-The foundation for a high-school building has been 
laid at Wingo, Graves Co.— The Robertson Co. Teachers’ Inst. was 
begun on Oct, 9.-——Of the enrolimentof white pupil children in Bowling 
Green, there is an average attendance of 93 per cent. in the pubile schools. 
——tThe Princeton Collegiate Inst. is in the hands of parties who are seek- 
ing to increase its endowment by $50,000 ——At Athertonville, a village in 
Larne Co., which has grown up about the distilleries of J. M. Atherton, of 
Louisville, a neat school-building has been erected, and a good school is 
in progress,——Prestonburg Seni. is the name of a permanent school re- 
cently opened in the “ mountain” coanty of Floyd, with the Rev. G. M. 
F. Hampton as principal. Miss Ella Goodson, from Louisville, conducts 


the music department. —— The Western Kentucky College News 1s the 
name of a paper started by the college students at Carroliton. J. H. Il. 


isolation in some districts, together with the requirement that * 
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State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, Jola, Kan, 
Kansas.—Prof. Butler, late of Missouri, is succeeding well 
as principal of the Burlington schools.——E! Dorado schools 
have enrolled over 800 pupils. This is an increase of one-third 
over last year, and necessitates the or, ization of several new depart 
ments.——The coming State Assoc. at Topeka, in December, promises to 
be the largest and best educational gathering held in the State for many 
years. Toe program will be out next week.——Supt. Stanley of the Law- 
rence schools has been offered the agency of the Ponca Indians. Should 
he accept the State will lose one of her energetic and successful teachera. 
—-F. M. Dicklow, whosummered in the mountains of Colorado, has re- 
turned to assume charge of the Pomona schools for the third year.——J. 
W. Cooper, who bas been condacting institutes in Saline and Harvey Cos., 
is again at his post as ey ag: the Lawrence High School. This is the 
high school in the State, Leavenworth excepted, having an enroll- 

ment of over 150 students. ’ 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MinnesoTa.—St. Paul has just completed a new high-school | 
building, at a cost of $130,000, exclusive of furniture. It is 
ronounced by visitors the most complete high-school building in the 
orthwest, and one of the most complete in the are The school au- | 
thorities have shown wisdom in expending the bulk of the money upon | 
the interior, thus makicg it convenient for the work of the school, though | 
externally the building is tasteful and substantial in appearance. The | 
department of science has two laboratories for students, a lecture-room, 
and a museum, furnished in the most modern style, and fully supplied | 
with apparatus. Mechanical invention also receives encouragement by 
the utilization of a room fitted up as a workshop, and supplied with lathes | 
and tools.—The enrollment of the high school is 230, The corps of | 
teachers numbers 10. A department of voice culture and elocution bas 
been lately added, with Miss Lenora Austin as teacher. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


On10.—The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next 
session at Cambridge. The program has not yet been pre- 
poses. Prof. John McBurney, besides filling the chair of 

atural Sciences in Mus m Coll., is editor of The Teacher, an excel- 
lent educational journal e is also a member of the board of School 
Examiners for Guernsey Co. The present high standing of the educa- 
tional interests of the county is very much owing to the labors of Prof. 
McBurney.—Geo. T. Hancher is superintendent of the Batesville schools. 
——tThe Leetonia schools have taken new life under the able management 
of Supt. G. W. Henry.——A live educational meeting, oneness of the) 
teachers of Hancock, Hardin, Seneca, and Wyandot counties, was held 
Oct. 27. “Are we Teaching English Grammar” was discussed by E. L.| 


Mumma. Several other practical subjects received a fu!! share of atten-' tion is expressed at the change in the ranking system. 
Chamberlain still remains as a lecturer on Political Economy. 
His health is evidently better than it has been for a long time. 


tion. Of this Assoc., Miss Susie R. Piatt is president, and K. P. Dean, 

secretary.——Cleveland loses an excellent schoolman, and Yonkers, N. Y., 

gains one in the person of Supt. L. W. Day,——The rural schools of Ohio 

are now opening for the winter term, and as there is no plan of inspection 

or visitation for these schools, the teachers may expect to enjoy unmo- 
seclasion for a while. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at its last meeting, held 
in Cleveland the 13th ult., appointed a committee of three —— to 
ta gon and ee a list of books for supplementary reading in connec- 

m with public-school work. The plan is to have included books of 
travel, voyage, stories, etc., as reference books, for primary, grammar, 
and high schools. The work of the committee is certainly an arduous one, 
and to insure the best results must receive much aid from teachers whe | 
are, from previous experience in this field, able to render it. This hel 
the committee is asking through a circular-letter sent to the differen 
Sapts. of the State. The committee consists of the following gentlemen, 
Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland; Dr. Samuel Findley, Akron; and Dr. 
Alston Ellis, Sandusky. This move is one of vital interest, and is to be re- 

ed as a normal outgrowth of the new education.—The Guernsey 

. Teachers’ Inst. will be held in Cambridge during the week be; 
Dec. 4. Prof. John Mickleborough of Cincinnati, and Prof. John Mce- 
peer of Muskingum Coll., are the instructors._—Harry M. Kelly, of 
Sundale, has just aated from Eastman’s Business Coll., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. He takes first honors out of a class of several hundred students. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The thirty-first session of the Dauphin 
Co. inst. will be held in Harrisburg, beginning at 2.00 o’clock, 
em. Monday, Dec. 17, 1883. Instructors: A. B. Miller, LL.D., 

aynesburg Coll.; N. C. Sheffer, Ph.D., Keystone Normal 
School; A. N. Raub, Ph.D., Central Normal School; D. J. 
Waller, A.M., Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

Miss Narcissa E. White, Grove City, Mercer Co., is ready to talk at in- 
stitutes or other suitable places, on scientific tem ce instruction. She 


expected to be the most successful 


Bowdoin Coll. 
play of its 
hazing is absolutely dead can be required. General satisfac- 


Univ. has been awarded to Woodman 
Mass. Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, has presented to the 
Univ. the original model of his magnificent statue of Roger 
Williams, which wascast in bronze at Munich, and is now in 
Roger Williams Park, Providence, R. I 


In 
nning «Coburn Classical Institute.” 
tate opened Nov. 12. 


year nearly 200 students.——$12,600 of the Peabody Fand 
have been distributed in Tennessee since Oct. 1, 1882 Miss 
Julia Doak, late secretary of the State Supts. office, has been elected 
teacher in the State Normal Coll. at Nashville——Goodman’s Business 
Coll. at Nashville has moved into new and elegant quarters, where ac- 
commodations for all teachers visiting the capital have been arranged. 
——Supt. S. Y. Caldwell, of Nashville, has returned from Europe im- 
roved in health. He ls now at the Magnetic Springs in New York.—— 
n Trousdale, Jr., late of Jackson. is now principal in the public 
schools of Tyler, Tex.——Nearly 500 pupils have been enrolled in the 
 —— schools at Union \City.——Prof. J. W. Conger, late of Humboldt 
as gone to Searcy, Ark. 


State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West ViIRGINiaA.—Most of the country schools are now in 
session, although we learn that in some counties of the State 
there is a scarcity of teachers on account of the low wages paid. It is 
hoped that boards of education will learn a practical lesson from this state 
of affairs.——Quite an interest is being manifested in several towns in the 
establishing of school libraries. Books for general circulation, as well as 
books of reference, are being purchased. This is a commendable move- 
ment, and one that should be encouraged in every community. It is as 
mach the duty of a teacher to implant in the minds of pupils a desire for 

ood, pure literature, as it is to give instruction in arithmetic or grammar. 

e hope to see school libraries multiplied all over the land. 

The Inst, holding at Wheeling, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, has for instructors, 
—Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut; Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Col. Francis W. Parker, of Chi ; Supt. Peaslee, of Cin- 
cinnati; and Dr. Harvey, author of Marvey’s Grammar. Supt. Butcher 
seems determined to have the best educational talent in the country for 
institute work. He says: ‘* We hope, also, to have other prominent edu- 
cational workers from this and adjoining States present to aid in what is 
titate ever held in the State.” 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 
— The new ‘‘judge and jury ”’ system is working well at 
o far there has been no occasion for the dis- 
wers, and perhaps no better proof of the fact that 


Gen. 


— The Merrill Prize of $182 for best preparation for Colby 
Bradbury, of Melrose, 


— A catalogue of Bates Coll. for 1883-4, just issued, gives 


the number of students as 115, with 19 in the Theological 
| Dept.,—134 in all. 


— Hon. N. A. Luce has recently held a successful teachers’ 


institute in Dover, Piscataquis Co. 


— A handsome tablet has been set in the front of the new 
tute building in Waterville, bearing the inscription, 
The winter term of the Insti- 


— Prof. Luther W. Mason, lately returned from Japan, has 


for the past week been visiting the schools of Portland, and 
expresses satisfaction with their proficiency in music. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The schools of Lebanon being closed last week on ac- 


count of the prevalence of measles among the children, Supt. 
Boyington and several of his teachers spent several days visit- 
the public schools of Manchester. 


— Acontemporary reports that a successful term of school 


is well qualified in every way for the work, and is doing good service for has just closed at Warner, where there was only one pupil to 


this important cause.——Supt. McAllister, of Philadelphia, is succeeding 
well in his new and difficult field of labor. He tendered the office of as-| 
sistant Supt. to Prof. Maguire, one of Philadelphia’s prominent teachers. 

Mr. Maguire declined to serve, but is in hearty sympathy with Mr. Mc- 

Allister and his work, and the system of close supervision. 


State Editor, T. C. KARns. Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.—The State Normal Coll. at Nashville has this 


ber of students to be 430, a net gain of three over last year. 
with 1882, the Academical Dept. loses 2 students, the 
and the Medical Coll. 4, while the Chandler Scientific School 
| the Thayer Dept. of Engineering 6. The gains in the scientific schools 
| prevent a net loss of students in the college as a whole. In the academ- 


keep the teacher company. That was a boy who never whis- 
pered once during the term. 


num- 
As compared 
gricultural Coll. 5, 
ins 8, and 


— The annual catalogue of Dartmouth Coll. shows the 


ical course the classes, as compared with last year, show as follows: Sen- 
lor, 56, a loss of 8; juniors, 47, a loss of 14; sophomores, 60,a gain of 13;. 
and freshmen, 70, a gain of 7 The list of trustees proper remain the 
same. In the trustees of the Agricultural Coll., Hon. Joseph Kidder of 
Manchester, and Hon. Edward Spaulding of Nashua, have been succeeded 
by Hon. George A. Wason of New Boston, and Hon. Clinton W. Stanle 
| Manchester. The gone! faculty numbers 39, an increase of 2. Prof. 
Samuel G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., and Charles H. Cooper, tutor, do not ap- 
pear again. The additions are Rev. Gabriel Campbell, A.M.; B. D. Stone, 

rofessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosopby; Henry A. Folsom, A.B., 

L.B., instructor in Municipal Law; Hiram A. Hitchcock, B.8., C.E., in- 
structor in Civil Engineering; and Charles M. Woodward, B.8., instructor 
in Agriculture in the State Coll. In the Agricultural Coll. the course of 
study has been increased from three years to four. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston —Friday of last week was the closing day for regis- 
tration at the city ‘evening high school. Since moving into 
the new building on Montgomery street in January, 1881, the 
school has steadily increased, under Mr. E. C, Carrigan as 
master, from a membership of some 500 to a total of over 1,600 
scholars. The school now occupies 15 rooms of the new high- 
school building, and employs 18 teachers. The number who 
have applied for admission is 2,100, of whom 1,610 were ad- 
mitted, 1,001 being males and 609 females. 170 were rejected 
because they could not pass the examination. After the exer- 
cises of Friday evening the scholars, to the number of 900, 
assembled in the exhibition hall to listen to an address by the 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, who after paying a handsome compliment 
to Mr. Carrigan’s methods of work, congratulated the pupils 
as well as the city upon having a school which had closed its 
registration that evening for the reason that there is} now no 
room for further applicants. This, he said, was the best evi- 
dence of the school’s strength, its great success. 

— The Masters’ Association of Boston, at its last meeting, 
passed the following appropriate resolutions on the death of 
Josiah A. Stearns, late master of the Norcross School: 

Whereas, It bas pleased God in His Providence to take from us our be- 
loved brother, Josiah A. Stearns; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, his associates in the cause of education, bow sub- 
missive to His will who doeth all things well. 

Resolved, That we shall ever cherish the memory of our d 
brother for his life-long interest in education, for his devotion the 
duties of his profession, for his wise counsels, his sound wisdom no less 
than for his eminent’social qualities, his devoted friendship, and the sin- 
cerity and gentleness of his nature. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympath'ze with his immediate relatives and 
friends in their loss, but we rejoice with them also that he lived out his 
three-score years and ten so grandly, and that he has been simply trans- 
ferred to that higher school where the ‘‘ Master of Masters teacheth and 
the scholars never grow old.” 

Resolved, That the Sec. of this Assoc. transmit to the relatives of the 
deceased a copy of the above resolutions, and also forward a copy to the 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION for publication. 

— Mr. W. H. Garrison, formerly of Harvard ’84, is teaching 
in a classical school at Helena, Montana Territory, assisted by 
a former student in the Annex. 

— The Cambridge school committee gave a hearing last 
week upon the petition of the Women’s Christian Tem- 

rance Union, asking that 20 minutes each week be devoted 
y the teachers in the schools to instruction concerning the 
effects of alcohol upon the human system. Nobody opposed 
the petition. 

— The number of students in the Harvard Annex for the 
past year was 40, of whom 30 were from Massachusetts. Of 
these 23 studied Greek, 22 Latin, 15 English, 14 German, 11 
mathematics, 9 history, 8 physics, 5 philosophy, 5 botany, 4 
French, and 4 astronomy. The students were divided among 
27 courses in these several subjects. The Ex. Com. of the 
a has already obtained some $57,000 toward a permanent 

und. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The winter term of Greenwich Acad. begins Dec. 4. This 
school under the management of Prin. Blakeslee, is deservedly 
popular, and merits the large patronage which it receives. 

— Prof. J. B. Campbell who has charge of the Commercial 
Dept. of Greenwich Acad., is spoken of as being very success - 
ful in his work, and as having aroused considerable enthusi- 


asm in his department. 
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Register sow, and be ready for the holi- obtained CO. aremoticnd LAMB, New Your, 
da WOMAN'S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. ost widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
y engagements. Circrlars sent free to| ‘The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. eekly. Bpiendia engravings a"interesting in- 59 Carmine 8 
any address. 1883, in the new college Clinical Instruc- orma’ Specimen copy. he entific Amer- Street. 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Office Mow 
Wills, Iphia, and Orth tals. Spring way, How Sore. Send for cireular and price-list 
and ) to all matriculates of the year. For far- THE BIGGEST THING OUT! Illustrated Book pach 
ther RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., ' Sent Pree, perday at home, worth 965 free, 
Dean, No, College Ave., and 2ist PHILA, (new) EB. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton &t., New York, $5 0 $20 Address STIms0n & Me. 
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— The Pawtucket schools are now taking a short vacation. 
Mr. Ester, formerly of East Providence, is now supplying the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Kent. 

— Mr. Matthew Arnold is announced to lecture in Sayles 
Memorial Hall, Providence, Dec. 8. He lectured in Newport, 
Friday, Nov. 23, his theme being ‘‘ Science and Literature. 

— The school began at Coventry Center Nov. 9, with Mr. A. 
Arnold as teacher. 

— Mr. E. I. Stoddard, chairman of Portsmouth school com- 
mittee has resigned, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frencu, New Haven, Conn. 

— The 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 8th paragraphs under the head of 
Connecticut in last week’s issue should havé appeared in the 
Maine ont. Supt. Harrington is doing too good work in the 
schools of Bridgeport in this State to be superseded even in type. 

— A teachers’ meeting was held on the 21st inst. at Ledyard, 
under the direction of Sec. Hine. The subjects discussed were 
‘* Ungraded Schools,” by Mr. Hine; “ Reading,” by Supt. 
Crosby and Miss Lindsay ; ‘‘Geography,” by Mr. Dames; 
Language,” by Mr. Jennings; ‘‘ Monitors,” by Mr. Bishop. 
A similar meeting also was holden at Litchfield on Saturday. 

— The New Haven teachers are already arranging for a 
course of lectures on educational topics to be given this winter 
in the High School Hall. : 

— A recent article in the New York Observer commends the 
success Of the experiment of industrial training, now being 
tried in the Dwight and Skinner Schools of New Haven. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING, 


Dr. Adam Miller, Chicago, Ill., says: ‘‘ I have recommended 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, and have received 
very favorable reports. It is one of the very few really valu- 
able preparations now offered to the afllicted. In a practice 
of thirty-five years I have found a few good things, and this is 
one of them.’’ 


“ NEIGHBORING PE WS,” by JOHN ROGERS. 


Height, 1814 inches; length of base, Sh Syehee 5 depth from front of 
base, 12 inches; weight, when packed, 100 ibs.; price, $15.00. 

Two ladies have come late to church. The gentleman behind them is 
showing the pounges one the hymn, which makes the elder lady feel in- 
dignant at the preference shown, The boy in the front pew is amusing 
himself by putting on bis father’s hat and gloves. 


The above cut represents the beautiful new group of Stat- 
uary by John Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York, which will 
be a most desirable present for Christmas or New Year’s. To 
lovers of household art these famous groups, by this eminent 
American artist, are widely popular. They now number over 
fifty designs, and represent a great variety of subjects, histor- 


ical, and idealistic. The excellent taste and superior execution 


of these groups are manifest to all lovers of art. Mr, Rogers 
combines in his figures, naturalness, historic accuracy in cos- 
tumes, and correctness of facial expression that make his groups 
excellent studies. The groups are made of clay-colored 
material, and when they become soiled may be safely washed 
with soap and water, if done with ordinary care. 

Particular attention is paid to strength in the manufacture 
of the groups. In some the more exposed parts are cast en- 
tirely in metal, which is colored uniformly with the rest, while 
an iron frame-work gives strength to all parte internally of all 
= groups, so that they may be sent with safety to all parts of 

world. 

For Christmas and New Year’s presents nothing could be 
more desirable, and we advise the reader to send to John 
Rogers, 23 Union square, New York city, or to Mesers. Williams 
& Everett, New England agents at Boston, for illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogues of these celebrated groups, with prices, 


PERSONALS. 


— Mr. Edwin D. Mead will, during December, deliver at 
Chicago a course of six lectures on the Pilgrim Fathers; a good 
theme for teachers and pupils. j 


— The Rev. A. E. Winship is giving in the Phenix Hall, 
Somerville, Mass., a series of illustrated lectures on Mexico 
and the Great West. Both the lecturer and the lectures are 
heartily indorsed by those who have heard them. The present 
course is under the management of C, F. Meserve, whose object 
is to secure funds for the purchase of a piano for the high school. 


We are glad to commend to all interested in the Indian his- 
tory of New England, and more especially in that period which 
embraces the Indian Wars, terminating in the death of Philip of 
Pokanoket in 1676, a lecture by C. E. Bruce, Esq., of Malden, 
Maes. The title of the lecture is ‘‘ King dey - and his War 
in New England.’’ The audiences which have listened to the 
lecture are unqualified in its praise, and the press gives valu- 
able testimony to the real merit of Mr. Bruce’s lecture. 
ture committees will do well to correspond with the author. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


— Holland has recovered from the sea, in 
the last three centuries, about 3,000,000 acres. 

PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE IN EPILEPsy.—‘‘ I 
prescribe itin my practice,’’ is the expression 
used by Dr. J. A. Patmore, of Riley, Ind. He 
referred to Samaritan Nervine; and further 
along says: “It cures epileptic fits.’’ 


— The city of Paris used, last year, 6,000,000 
chickens and 250,000,000 eggs. 


— Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
are the thing for neuralgia.”’” Hyndman, 
Rockport, Ill. 


— Visitors to the White House at Washing- 
ton average 500 a day through the year. 


— If you are a frequenter or a resident of a 
miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all new countries,— 
ague, billious, and intermittent fevers,—by the 
use of Hop Bitters. 


— Holland manufactures $3,000,000 worth of 
cheese every year. 

— Do you ever have acute pains in your left 
breast extending to your arms? Do you ever 
have suffocating feelings in the region of your 
heart? If so, you have Heart Disease. Use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; a sure specific. 
$1 per bottle, 


— The total average strength of the British 
army in 1882 was 189,229. 


— Tetter, pimples, and tender itchings 
promete cured by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
hysicians indorse it. 


— France has taken from her 1,971,365 bee- 
hives this fall, 19,897,284 pounds of honey. 


Luprneron, Micu., Feb. 2, 1880. 

I have sold Hop Bitters for four years, and 
there is no medicine that surpasses them for 
billious attacks, kidney complaints, and many 
diseases incident to this malarial climate. 

H, T, ALEXANDER, 


— About 95,000 immigrants from the various 
States of the German Empire, inhabit Chicago. 

— Physicians have long prescribed Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator for Heart Disease; 
why ?—because it is asterling preparation fora 
peculiar disease, and 80 years use warrants it. 
$1 per bottle. 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1880. 

Hop Ritters Co., Toronto: 

I have been sick for the past six years, suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia and general weakness. 
have used three bottles of Hop Bitters, and 
they have done wonders for me, I am well and 
able to work, and eat and sleep well. I cannot 
say too much for Hop Bitters. 

Srmon ROBBINS. 


— In 1840 there were but 204 suicides in 
Belgium; In 1880, there were 553. 

LADIES are peculiarly subject to Cold Feet. 

hey can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Mag- 
netic Insoles which are made very thin, not re- 
quiring a large shoe. Sold by druggists and 
shoe dealers. Made to fit all sizes. Price, 50 
cents. [b] 


Sooraine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the — a ‘ 

the gums, ee all pain, relieves | Writes Bleck at 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best only in vely nom 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes. Twenty-five - 
cents a bottle. Ge Send for The Journal Club List, 


ORATORICAL — DRAMATIC — PATHETIC — HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. Il. 


READINGS — RECITATIONS — DIALOGUES — TABLEAUX. 
Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF 
TO-DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS of standard literature. Appears in handsome and 
appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalwayson hand. Send for Catalogue. Sold by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be cont, post;aid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages. Paper binding, 35c.; cloth, 60c. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 440 eow 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New Standard Time. 


NOW READY: 


A MAP SHOWING THE DIVISIONS of STANDARD TIME, 


For conveniece the meridians adopted as the centres of the divisions are thf 
60th, 75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th. e 

It shows the sections of the United States, inclosed in each belt, by means o 
five different colors, to which is appended a table. showing the difference between 
time formerly in use, and the “Standard Time” adopted Nov. 18, 1883. 

Price, single copy, 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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The Common Chalk Crayon 
“MUST GO” 


Down to the Foot of the Class. 


Will you increase the chances of having chapped hands 
and sore finger- ends by continuing to use the old-fash- 


Cold Weather 


Is here. ioned crayon when you can avoid these troubles by use 
of the NewENAMELED Crayon made only by us? 
Send for It will be mailed promptly, at no cost 
a sample. ( to you. 
No one Has ever gone back to the old crayon after once using 
the Enameled. 


You get the genuine goods. Every box has the fac- 
simile of “ Witt1am Zinsser & Co.’s” signature on 


the label. 


New York Crayon Co., 


16 New Church St., New York. 
P. O. Box 3467. 


Be sure 


from you. 


Hunter’s Historical Helps: 
HISTORICAL GAMES WITH CARDS 
ON U. 8. HISTORY. 


THE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM, 
and are thus induced to study History with new zeal, 
not only in school but at home. 


Can They be Used Profitably in the’ 
School Room? 


They certainly can. Many of the games are only 
varieties in the TOPICAL METHOD of recitation. Thou. 
sands of teachers have testified to the benefits they 
have received from them. 


What do Those Say that Have Used 
Them ?—Here it is: 


TEAOHERS,— “I can’t afford to be without them 
while I teach history.”’ 

on" That is what I call profitable amuse- 
ment.” 

CHIL DREN.—“ I have learned more history from these 
cards in three evenings than in a month’s reading.” 


A box (60) cards with full directions for playing 20 
games, by mail, 50 cts. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
163 Randolph St., Chicage. 


BEST in the FIELD! 


REALM 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Club makes the finest outfit for work in 


Singing Schools and Conventions 


Ever offered tothe Public. Teachers, examine the 

= by which the work ot teacher and class 
ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,” 
jearand attractive methods in the **Club.’? Every 

degpartment.carefully graded. 


Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on recei 
of The Teachers’ Club’’ is fame 
nished pg to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ‘* Realm,’’ or any otherof our 
Singing-School books. The * alone 

ed for 25 cents. ‘ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Applications from schools of every grade are coming 
from the North, South, East, and West. We invite all 
well qualified teachers to register with us, and can as- 
sure them of our hearty and active codperation in se- 
curing for them desirable positions. Our past expe- 
rience justifies the statement that a large number of 
teachers will be called for during the holidays, Send 
for Circulars and Blank Forms of Application, free of 


ch 
lications 
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Soten t attention will be given to all 
for teachers, and a long ‘professional experience will 
materially aid us in the selection of candidates for 
every department of school-work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
To teach the Classics in a Preparatory School in New 
York State, a teacher who desires to study a part of the 


446 N. E. Bureau, 16 Hawley Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast. - 7 ow: as By . 
The Tinkbam Brothers’ Tide Mill. - - - Trowbridge Lee & Shepard bod 1 
What Shall we do with our Daughters, Superfiuous Ravermere pe os es 12 
rapgonar. a - - 
Virgil's Georgics and Aeneid. Books VII—X - Greenough Ginn Heath & Co, be 90 
Astronomy. Newcomb & Holden. - - ° Holden Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 110 
Physiology. The Human Body. - - Martin as 1 50 
Gherter - University Pab Co, N¥ 
Physical hy. Shorter Course. - - - aury nivers' . 
Four Choruses, for's Voices and Piano Accompaniment. Weigiand J Fisher & Co, Toledo, O 35 
Beyond the Gates. - - - - - - ES Phelps Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25, 
The Bay of Seven Islands, and other Poems. - Whittier “ - 1 00 
Mercedes and Latin Lyics. - - - - Aldrich os “ e 1 25 
He and She. - - - - - - ww “ “ = 60 
Hawthorne Portfolio. - - - - - Etchings 
The Voyage of the Jeanette. 2 Vo - - “ “ 7 50; 16 00 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. - - le Cassell & Co, N y 400 
Plato’s Best Thought. - - - - - Bulkle Chas Scribner’s Sons N ¥ 1 50 
The Story of Roland. - ° ld “ “ 2 00 
History of Art in Chaldea, Assyria, etc. 2¥v. 500 illus. AC Armstrong &Co,NY 15 50 
Japan from Travels and Researches. - - - Rein “6 “ “ 7 50 
A History of Artin Ancient Egypt. 2 vols. - Armstrong o sas ad 15 50 
The Imperial Dictionary. - - - - The Century Co, N Y 20 00 
Fair Words abour Fair Women. - : - Bunce 1D Appleton Co, N Y 3 00 
The Three Vassar Girls. - « - - - Champney Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 2 00 
Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands. - Butterworth 3 on ae 1 50 
George Eliot. A Study. - - Cooke ames g . 
: & White G P Patnam’s Sona N Y. 3 00 


Plutarch for Boys and Girls. - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


One of the most essential things in a school- 
room is a good blackboard. We invite the 
special attention of teachers and school ->fficers 
to the new announcement in THE JouURNAL 
of this issue to the Potter Blackboard by the 
American Soapstone Finish Co., Providence, 
R. L. This board is indorsed by superintend- 
ents and teachers who have tested its merits 
by use, as the cheapest, most durable and best 
manufactured. This board is applied on brown 
mortar on the wall in the same manner as the 
ordinary hard finish, of the thickness of one- 
eighth of an inch. Old boards can be made as 
good as new by using this superior material. 
It makes a smooth and perfect marking-sur- 
face, and the chalk is easily and completely 
erased, causing no dust in the school-room. 
.The makers recommend the Coughlin Eraser, 


with cotton pad for use on this board. For 
prices and further information address Amer- 
ican Soapstone Finish Co., Providence, R. L. 


S. R. Wixcuett & Co., of Chicago, have 
added another number to their popular series 
of songs for schools, by H. W. Fairbank. The 
new volume contains three new and very beau- 
tiful songs expressly for ladies’ voices. Noth- 
ing better can be found for special occasions, 


like the frequent public exercises of schools or 
societies. Price of the three, 10 cents. 


**ROUGH ON CORNS.” i5c. Ask for it. Complete 
cure, hard or soft corns, warts, bunions. 


WE invite special attention to the card of 
Frederick C. Robertson, 344 Beacon Street, 
Boston, in THe JOURNAL of this week. Mr. 
Robertson has a reputation for training the 
voice for speaking, earned by eminent success 
in his profession. He was a thorough pupil of 
Lewis B. Monroe, and is having a Saturday 
Class for Teachers at his office, where instruc- 
tion on the Voice and the principles of Oratory 


will be given. Tuition very moderate. For 
further information, address F. C. Robertson, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

The wear of blackboards is constant; cheap 
boards soon give out; the destruction of cray- 
ons and erasers on poor blackboards is im- 
mense. The best is the cheapest, especially 
when the first cost is but a trifle more. 

Address J. A. Swaszy, Manufacturer, 

21 Brattle St., Boston. 

We desire to invite the special attention of 
the readers of Taz JounRNAL to the card of 
The Fountain Ink Company, on the second 
page from week to week, The Ink made by 
this cofmpany is by an improved process entirely 
different from that used in the manufacture of 
any other writing-fiuid. It has been thoroughly 
tested since 1867, and has been popular in the 
trade since 1870. It is positively non-corrosive 
to steel pens. It flows very freely and does 
not become “gummy” or “ thick,” having all 
the qualities of the blue or greenish-biack 
writing fluids, with the decided advantage of 
writing a brilliant black at first. It will not 
fade or mould; is uninjured by freezing; will 
resist the action of acids, and has no sediment. 
It has also, from its color and flowing qualities, 
been found the most satisfactory ink for use in 


pens now so generally used. The company 
also manufacture combined writing and copy- 
ing inks in black, carmine, violet, and green, 
and a fine quality of blue writing-fluid. Send 
for price list as per advt. 

IMPORTANT —When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1 00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad togll depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Tue New Time STANDARD. —On the 18th 
inst., taking Greenwich as the basis and allow- 
ing one hour for each 15°, the clocks and 
watches of the United States were put in sye- 
tematic harmony. Schools which use Mor- 
teith’s Geography will fiud the Time Dials, 
which head the pages, to be exactly in accord- 


ance with the new system and a great con- 
venience, alike to teacher and pupil. Pub- 
lished by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


** Rough on Coughs,” 25c., 50c., $1.00, at Druggists 
cure Hoareeness, Sore Throat. 


“BATTLE OF THE BOOKS.” 


The “ Literary Revolution”? which caused 
such a sensation a few years ago, and which 
was supposed to have been thoroughly over- 
thrown and doen for, seems to be ‘‘ablaze’’ 
again, more fierce and flourishing than ever. 
Its ‘*100-page catalogue, free,”’ and books 
sent to any one to be paid for after receipt and 
examination, evidence of good faith being 
given,” are now advertised in thousands of 
papers, and it opens one’s eye to see the books 
offered,—this time thoroughly beautiful typog- 
raphy, and the best of paper, presswork, and 
binding, instead of small type and cheap work, 
as formerly. And one must acknowledge that 
they are indeed *‘ the lowest prices ever known.” 
We quote a few samples, the books being al- 
ways unabridged, and in large type: 


Tennyson’ Enoch Arden, 2 cen4s. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 2 cents. 

Czsar’s Commentaries, Cicero’s Orations, and uumer’ 
ous other “‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” re- 
duced from $1 to as low as 15 cents each. 

Bacon's Eseays 15 to 40 cents each. 

Doré’s famous Bible Gallery, $2. 

Irving’s Sketch Book, 25 cents to 60 cents. 

ag Works, in six large and most beautiful vol 
umes, $4. 
gid toi Egypt under the Pharoahs, reduced from 

to $1.25. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, reduced from $30 to $7.50. 

George Eliot’s Works, reduced from $12 to $3.75, 


And a whole host of tne great poets of the 
world, ranging from 40 to 50 cents upwards; 
also plenty of other books equally interesting 
and astonishing to the old-time book buyers- 
The books are sold only to buyers direct, and 
not through booksellers. Those who would 
be inclined to believe such claims fabulous, are 
confronted with the “ privilege of examina- 
tion before payment,”’ and the witness of one’s 
own neighbor’s on every hand who have al- 
ready received their books. It is certainly 
worth a postal-card to get the catalogue free.’ 
For that, address John B. Alden, Publisher, 
18 Vesey St., New York. 

Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
a= a larger sale than any other cough med- 
cine. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

The nutritive properties of Coldens’ Liquid 
Beef Tonic sustain the body without solid 


the various stylographie and other fountain 


food. Colden’s ; no other. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


| Will continue to be, as it has been beyond question, the foremost of American mag- 


azines, in all features and varieties of literary excellence. 


| LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


DR. HOLMES, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” will, during 1884, write exclusively for THE 


| THE WRITERS for the magazine comprise the best 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, inadvance, postage free. With 
a superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne (new), Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or Lowell, 
$5.00 h additional portrait. $1.00. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


Vassics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
A The. have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the’ Standard 


Jpeci d Catalogue free. 
DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
| Su pplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | Danner 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 


Revolving Book Cases. 


Perfection Dictlonary-Holders. 27 Franklin &8t., BOSTON, 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and tingle 
numbers. ‘Kiso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. = 
Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books e 
Regents’ “Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes takes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. aa 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Blackboard 
Slatsng, Cheney é +s, Dis Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York le 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 ve royal oct. 
rice in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
421 66 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


CHAUTAUOUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 
404 


124 Nassan St., New Vork. 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


Gilletts, BOB cts. 
hsterb:ook, 33% ........ 60 * as good. 
Gillows, 404 .....+. 45 
Exvterbrook, 444 ......40 as geod. 
Spenceriaa, so 
Esterbreok, 128 .......- 60 ** as good. 
Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. THE N. FE. PEN AGENCY, 
(Send stamps or P. O. Order.) Portland, Conn. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
y 0 bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 
AN OPTICAL WONDER 


sity) 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 

MURRAY HILL Co., Box 788, N. Y. City, N.Y. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SO RAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 elegant cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c, stamps. Catalogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 5. 443 zz Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A first-class man, not over thirty years old, to teach 
| = High School. A 
clase’ r referred. hi ons received 
1883. 


REENWOOD . Schools 
443.4 Kansas Ole Mo. 


School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata. 


(RICH IN SONG.) 


_A Collection of Part Sous and Choruses for 
| MWemate Voices. Compiled by 8. LASAR. 


' It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillful treatment must go far in accomplishing what 
is desired, and as the compilation and arrangement is 
the direct resalt of many years’ labor of this eminent 

, teacher in cducating female voices in the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest 
educational institutions in the country, it follows that 
*PoLYMNIA” should be an improvement on other 

| works of its kind. 

| The selections embrace the most beautiful and effect- 
ive compositions by prominent writers, and are within 

' the average range of vocal ability. 


| Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per doaen. Sample 
copy 75 cts., postpuid ; specimen pages free. 
Published by WELE.ETAM A. POND & CO., 
44td 25 Union Square, N. WY. 


POLYMNIA.” 


| FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 

of Eminent American Teach- 

ers (12), in two Series, Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality 
they awaken ‘heely home interest ; they are beautiful, 
they provide the best and c method for 


keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
SORERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to ty schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ A 
240 (1) * 23 U: on Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 
are do ng splendid work. ecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.’”—Wm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 


teachers. 

“I thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
prise.”—C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 
Science, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

444 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“foreign” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, turers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
gy suited. 

© charge to those emplo teachers 
teachers until pupplies. ploying 

ast t t. (Union Square’ 

Juvet’s Time and other Globes. » 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

j KACHERS 
Alcrican « European ACHERs 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and F: 
lies with Professors, P tutors Ger: 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
agers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 26th and 29th St., N.Y. 


N.B.—Board and 
and ie and Real Estate Directory, City, ee 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teach 
Special Teachers, Musto and Art Teachers. 
of all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


PLAYS Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
ogue free, T. 8. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 444 eow tf 


27 Tear hers Wanted, 


RIA 


STEEL 


SPENCE 


PENS. 


In 20 Nambers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A-sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stattoner for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., New York. 


(Mr. Tressier has since employed two more of our 
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Eczema, Tetters, Hamors, Pimples, Disease of Hair 
and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruption, Ulcers, Itchings, 
all vanish by use of 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


CURE. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes tan 
and freckles, and is the BesT toilet-dressing IN THE 
WORLD. Elegantly put uP, two bottles in one package, 
consisting of both intern and external treatment. 

gp All first class druggists haveit. Price, 01.00 ger 
package. 


DID SHE DIE? 
“ No! 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.”’ 

“The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

‘‘ And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.’ 

‘‘ [ndeed! indeed!”’ 

‘“‘ How thankful we should be for that med- 


icine!”’ 


A DAUGHTER'S MISERY. | 

‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

‘From a complication of kidney, liver, rheu- 
matic troubles, and Nervous debility. 

‘ Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names. 

« But no relief. 

« And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it. *'—THE PARENTS. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL 
«“ My daughters say: 
«How mach better father is since he used Hop Bit- 


rs!” 
* ‘He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable.’ 

“¢And we are so glad that he used your bitters.”— 
A Lapy OF UTI0A, ¥. 


gMARIT; 1S UNFAILING 

S AND INFALLIBLE 
AN IN CURING 

NE Epileptic Fits, 

N Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 


Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


(@"To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Me 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and ally heat 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


[THE] GREAT) 
E 


wonderful 
ant that eversustain- 

ed a sinking system. N EIR V 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. } 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Loogs, Cr. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my fait 
in its efficacy, that I willsend TWO BOTTL 3 FREE, to- 
gether with® VALUABLE TREATISE on this 

r.* Give Express and P. 
DR, T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl 8t., New York 


_ Agents Wanted. 


WE WANT 100 mre BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and fastest sellang book ever published, entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 

ender Pathos it is a peer. Just completd by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the first time, the true Story ot the Lives and Deeds of our 
Tamous women. Itis Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed wt.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
eell 10 to 20 a day. Positively the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Zerms, &c., to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn- 


ADIES  \A/HITE | JOUSE 
The ONLY Book of thekind ® ever pub’d 


N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
5 tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00, 


BOOK FOR $1.50! 
BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 
Encyclopedia. A complete Manual 
of Social and Business forms. Con- 


tains matter equal to 2500 8, OC- 

tavo, of type ordinarily used. Sells Kverywhere to 

Everybody. The cream of over 50 volumes for $1 50. 

1.00 will secure complete and A ° YER, 
& Co, (limited), 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Contrast between the school text- 
books of to-day and those of even twenty-five 
years ago, is something marvelous. This is 
apparent both in the painstaking care and 
skill bestowed upon their preparation, and 
the elegance of their mechanical make-up. No 
class of text-books afford a better illustration 
of this than those on geography; and, of geog- 
raphies, Maury’s, published by the University 
Publishing Co., New York. with their clear, 
white paper of fine finish, beautiful typography, 
and illustrations, maps handsome as a picture 
and distinct in outline and lettering, and text 
that has an unequalled charm and attractive- 
ness, winning the pupil and making the study 
of geography a pleasure. Happy are the little 
folks tn whose hand Maury’s Elementary, and 
to be congratulated their teachers; and older 
pupils using the Revised’ Manual have in it a 
delightful and most intelligent guide to a broad 
knowlege of geography; while Maury’s Re- 
vised Physical Geography, recently issued, and 
most particularly brought down to the present 
status of scientific knowledge and methods of 
teaching, presents marked and unrivalled at- 
tractions for the study of the earth’s physical 
features and life. 

The admirable “ Little Clarendon” Diction- 


ary, of this house, furnishes another interest- 
ing contrast between then and now, whicn can- 
not here be enlarged upon. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago, 
in his new announcement in THE JOURNAL of 
this week, calls attention to ‘‘ Hunter’s Helps 
to History, or Historical Games with Cards on 
the History of the United States.”” Price ina 
box, 50 cents. The following are the good 
words from teachers who have used them: 

“They act like a charm with my history 
class.’’ ‘*They reduce history to a system.’’ 
‘*T use them in my history class with good 
results.’’ ‘They enabled me to get 100 per 
cent. in history when I was examined.” ‘I 
can’t afford to be without» them while I teach 
history.’’ 


**BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ing Kidney and Urinary Diseases, $1.00. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from n= sa having had 
laced in his bands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A 
Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Suggestions for Decorations, Entere 
tainments and Gifts. 

A collection of -uggestions from leadin 
Sunday-school workers in various parts 0! 
Y| the country, containing something of inter- 

est to every Sunday-school superintendent, 
MES | Nothing like it ever issued before. Priee, 


25e. ill send free to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-schoo!l Superintend- 
ents in the place. AVID C. OK, 46 


Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*“TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 

Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi. 

tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 

ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 

weeks, Musical eri cs speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 
Specimen copy sent on rompigt of 75 cts. 

CARI F. HANSON & CO., Publishers 
{Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


R contain 212 beautifal 
Ota Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 
set, $1; % set, 60c,; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 

Sc. PHOENIX Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zz 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
Boards, $10.00 per Doz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry & Doane. 
Boards, $12.00 per Doz ; $1.25each by Mail. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS.-— Danks. 
Boards, $13.50 per Doz. ; $1.50 each by Mail. 


ENCLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per Doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 


aw A Full Catalogue sent on request. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street. | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW \ORK, CHICAGO. 


Three Beautiful Songs 


FOR LADY VOICES. 


By H. W. FAIRBANK, 


No. 1.—WINTER SONG. Quartette. 
No. 2.—DAY SLOWLY DROLINING. Quartette. 
No. 3.—SERENADE, Quinietie. 


Each one isa gem, Price of the three, in one vol- 
ume, 10 cents. 


Also by the same author : 
SCHOOL SONGS: 


Primary No. 1,—Pretty Melodies. 
Intermediate No, 1,—Two-part Songs. 
Grammar School No. 1,—Three & Four-part Songs. 


These “School Songs” are extensively used in all 
arts of the United States. Each schooi-room should 
aveasupply. Every book contains 32 pages. 


Price of each, 10 cents. Special discount for first 
introduction. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
SS Metropolitan Block, 


444 Chicago, Ill. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-~BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


J, L SMITH, 


Map-cases, 
and 
Spri Map- 
rollers. 
Send for Cata- 
logue. 
27 So. 6th St, 
PHILA. 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe 
cific directions to teachers of pimary quotes how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has n universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

354 tf 16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON 


126th Thousand. New Plates. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


NEW CIFT BOOK, 
ad in Prose and Poetry, by upwards 
of 300 best authors, Introduction by 


Rev. THEO. L, CUY LER, D. D. 


A welcome guest in every home. A 
work truly rich in thought and senti- 
ment, pertaining to the * THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals given. 
“The ontside of this book is gold- 
en, the inside suitable to its setting. 
Some of the most precious things 
ever said are here, and its sentiments 
are worthy to be cherished in every 
heart.—Bishop E, O. Haven. 


“It cannot be valued with 
pure gold.”—Thos, Armiiage, DD 

“Tt is full of wisdom, good 
cheer and instruction.—J. 4. 
Vincent, D. D, 

If you wish a choice and last- 
ing gift, appropriate at all times 
and ;izees, and for every condition in 

fe, Get it! 
Agents wanted. If there is no 
receiht of e, $2.75. rroco $5, 
B, Pub. 767 Broadway, N.Y, 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


t= the College Calendar, containing full par- 

apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
- Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hegistrar 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA, 

yo College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


[Scns COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 


Study, For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. MaGoun, Preat, 


PROFESSIONAL, 
(Dartmouth SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
r 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


M433. INSTITUTE OF Y, Boston, 

ntrance 0) 

ns, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHA KLES O. THOMPSON. 


___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gz0. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


[BRL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized , 2! the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WoRoESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 184, 


_ Address Russe 1, Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOER, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A 8 and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEX, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 


For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 800TT. 188 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOB 
MAL AND TRAINING BCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 22 


Teachers! 
buyiug your SCH 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100. Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send by mail, If not satisfactory they may be re- 
turned. B. F. GOULD, 
440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


of THe JOURNAL for the 


Bourd Volumes Sears 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


1681, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, $4.10. 
Address, NEW-ENG., PUB. CO., 
880 16 Hawley St. Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVILI.—No. 21. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


LAT 


INE. 


New Serres, GREATLY ENLARGED AND ImPRoven. 


The coming numbers will contain: 

Il. A course of object and inductive lessons, for use 
withtbeginners in Latin. A series of inductive lessons 
in and college 

d in dialogues on Roman antiquities, history, 


hy, etc. 
Tit. Belections from—or exercises in Latin upon— 
rare or especially interesting Latin books. 

Iv. * esiastical Latin.” 


V. Latin correspondence; a series of brief letters 
from Latinists on Tapertant and interesting subjects. 
It is expected that a large proportion will come from 


overseas. 

VI. An English we eee Notes and queries on 
Latin subdjects, methods. etc.; condensations and trans- 
lations of the best articles on Latin in the current for- 
eign oa journals; criticisms of books relating 
to 


The new volume begins with September and ends with May. Subscription price $8.00; single Nos. 35c. each. 


All editorial 


correspondence in reference to LATINE shonld be addressed to 
Potsdam, N. ¥., who will continue to edit it, and all orders forsubscriptions to 


essor 8. SHUMWAY, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, . 
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New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


LENOX PENS, 


Sold by stationers or sent by mail, in gross boxes, 
postpaid, for $1.00 per grose. 
Series in Twelve Numbers. 
From which every writer can select 


THE BEST PEN 


For his or her peculiar style of Penmanship. 


A TRIAL TRIP. 

To enable you to test all the numbers of the series, 
we will send a compartment box containing one gross 
of Lenox Pens,—assorted, twelve each of the twelve 
numbers (144 pens), by mail, postpaid, for $1.00, or a 
handsome nickel: , covered case containing two 
of each number (24 pens), for twenty-five cents. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 30 Astor Place, New York City. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO., Puablishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New Engiand, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six months, 32,542 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, oeeng Se 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 7itus 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Ilnstrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLF E, A.M 
&@ The Iilustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


practical hints on the school stady of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m Zit Tremont Pince, Boston. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&o, &o. 3 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 5 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz z 
& Co 4 
COWPERTHWAIT 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. |OLABK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. | 16 Astor Place, | Leighton’s History of Rome; 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. and Algebra; 
ROYSE’S American Literature, Reed | and | Kellega’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
Toons Cheat 153 Wabash Ave. | Mutchison’s Physiology and fiene. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 151 Wabash Av. Chicago” 111 Devonshire Bt, Boston. 
; MACMILLAN & 00.’ 
= iu z | Muxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
O [oe] » | Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
ul Bs % | Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
wo = 2 154zz 112 Pourth Ave, New York. 
Diss 


ror Books Usep IN 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, . 


805 Breadway, New Werk. 
istory of Greece. By Prof. T. T. Timayenis, " 
2. Price $1.15 d 


4 
Students of the new class (1887) to be organized this 
fall, not having read Volume 1 ot Timayenis’ Histo 
of Greece, will not be required to read Volume 2, bu 
instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read 
* Brief History of Greece.” Price, boards, 60 cts. 
Pictures from English History by the Great Histor- 
Artists, Kdited:by C. E. Bishop. Price, $1.00. 


16, Roman H 

» 10 cts. 0.21, American History; 10 

Ro. Canadian History; 

Histor? Try; price, 10 cts. No 5, Greek 
Preparatory Lati 

at in Course in English. By Dr. Wil 


Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. Ep Litera- 
ture. By Frof. J. H. Gilmore. 


AND 


THE CourRsE oF READINGS FoR 1884, 


JAMES P, MAGEE 


38 Sromfield St., Boston. 
Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
ardson. Price, 30 


30 ate. 
Biographical Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Pillow to Get Strong, and H 8 
ow to Ge ° ow to Stay So. By W. 
Blaikie. Price, cloth cts.; paper, 50 4 
Easy Lessons in Vegetable Blology. By Dr. J. H. 
Wythe. Price, clotb, 40 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 
bliicsophy of the Plan of Salvation. By J. B. 
Walker. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
Chantanane Text-Books. o. 18, Christian Evi- 
dences ; » 10 cts. No. 39, Sunday-School Normal 
Class Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 


» 10 cts. 
Chantangus Text-Books.—No, 43, Good Manners; 
,10¢ 


The Chautau wan; price, $250 annum. 
year begins with’ October. 


#. W. CHRISTERN CARL SOHO 
37 W. 234 St., New fork. 146 Tremont 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
iphia. 


ROBERT CLARKE & 
Philade Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERIES. 25 cents 


- Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 


Send for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randoiph, Vt. 


sent to T 
AMYR, 1715 Spruce Btreet, 


Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE B 


for ex- 
43 DAELL and Miss J, 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 8 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and exam 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, *xewvoux, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Sehd for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vols. ready 81.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The otence Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Sctence Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s World’s ess. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s o-_. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s try for Home and Schoo 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 50 


Leffiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 
turtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo é6 
Le Duc’s Learni to Draw. us. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Faull list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
the Publishers 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By. A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR PIANO. 
New England Conservatory Method, 


3.25, in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been th 


lished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1.50, is 
the book for beginners, teaches light and music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. Asa grand book for inners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and farnishing a 
large quantity of delightfal organ muSic, We commend 
the Emerson Method for Reed Organs, $1.50, - 
by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary and - 
eral advanced practice on the Church Organ, Reel or 
Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s 
School for the Organ, $3 00. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 35 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing will 
find in this book a large and very useful quantity of 
syliable practice. A note-reader can learn in 25 min. 
utes to sing d, r, m, /, 8, 1, ¢t, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way of a regular course. Tonic Sol- 
Faists will find this “ singer ’’ equal to any other. 


armonic 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O,, 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


Enters upon its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION tanght in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St , Springfield, Il. 
349 J. ©. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish | PHILADELPHIA 
ete The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Watural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

NEW YORK. Coates’s Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


109 Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Econom 


Dickens’s Child’s History 
National Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest of the kind in th: U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 


A full of SCH EDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price liac on 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


M EY application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
0 N 1 | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 13% Bromfield St., Boston, 


SEND TO 


University Mubiishing Oe. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


408 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, eens Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


°|' HANDBOOK OF DATES,. 


Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
to 1888 COMPiLEDSBY HENRY CLINTON BROWN. 
This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
stndents,and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bOund and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

442 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


NOW READY, 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works pee by ourselves up to date, on 
the following subjects; 

Agriculture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
atronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
culns, Chemistry, Drawing, Electricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunuery, Iron, 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Min- 
ing, Naval Ordnance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Readers, Ship-building, Steam 
Engine, Kic. 

Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Also, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 

Testaments, Lexicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lessous, Etc., Etc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


furnished on application. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


invite the attention of Teachers and 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thatheimer’s General History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Otrculars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Pu 
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